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Radical  approaches: 

The  scene  tends  to  typify  the  sort  of  year  it  was  for  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  — grim.  From  the  corruption  woes  that  dogged  the  depart- 
ment's steps  all  year  long  to  the  standoff  with  a radical  group  that  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  an  entire  neighborhood  and  led  to  a commissioner’s  down- 
fall, they  were  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.  More  on  this  and  other  develop- 
ments, beginning  on  Page  3. 
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1985  in  review:  Planting  the  seeds 
for  bigger,  better  things  yet  to  come 


Some  60  years  ago,  the  actor  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son came  within  one  word  of  being  astonishingly 
prescient  on  a key  criminal  justice  issue  when,  in 
the  climax  to  the  movie  "Little  Caesar,"  Robinson's 
title  character  staggered  along  the  sidewalk,  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  uttered  the  timeless  line, 
"Mother  of  mercy,  is  this  the  end  of  little  Rico?" 

In  fact,  when  one  looks  back  at  the  year  1986,  the 
argument  could  be  made  that  what  we  have  instead 
is  just  the  beginning  of  RICO,  and  it  is  far  from  lit- 
tle. RICO,  in  this  instance,  is  the  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act,  and  in 
1985  the  criminal  justice  community  saw  RICO's 
first  fruits  harvested  from  seeds  that  were  planted 
years  ago.  As  organized  crime  figures  around  the 
country  found  out,  and  presumably  will  continue  to 
find  out  in  years  to  come,  RICO  is  a prosecutor's 
weapon  that  aims  directly  at  the  heart  of  illicit 
enterprises.  The  most  notable  case,  perhaps,  and 
one  that  is  due  to  be  tried  in  1986.  is  that  of  the  nine 
reputed  Mafia  bosses  and  underbossee.  who  were 
indicted  via  the  RICO  law  on  charges  of  operating  a 
"commission"  that  set  mob  policy  and  settled 
disputes  between  rival  organized  crime  families. 
However,  crime  lords  from  the  so-called  "tradi- 
tional" organized  crime  rings  are  just  some  of  those 
who  have  felt,  and  may  yet  feel  the  teeth  of  RICO. 
Given  the  ways  in  which  the  term  "organized 
crime"  has  been  redefined  over  the  years,  Colom- 
bian and  Mexican  drug  kingpins.  Oriental  extortion 
rackets  and  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs,  among 
others,  may  yet  feel  the  teeth  of  RICO  in  the  law's 
drive  to  dismantle  organized  criminal  enterprises. 


When  it  comes  to  the  aforementioned  drug  traf- 
fickers, 1985  showed  that  it  may  take  RICO  laws 
and  much  more  to  begin  making  more  than  just  a 
dent  in  the  narcotics  trade  that  counts  the  United 
States  as  one  of  its  best  customers.  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  this  past  year  once  again  saw 
countless  busts  and  the  seizure  of  record-breaking 
volumes  of  heroin,  cocaine  and  marijuana.  And  yet, 
as  Police  Chief  Joseph  D.  McNamara  of  San  Jose 
has  noted,  “Everyone  knows  we're  seizing  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  what  comes  in."  Despite  stepped  up 
Federal  efforts,  despite  more  seizures  of  greater 
volumes  of  drugs  than  ever  before,  and  despite  the 
Administration's  oft-repeated  claims  of  victory  in 
the  war  on  drugs,  the  scope  of  the  drug  problem  re- 
mains such  that,  for  example,  last  year  the  gover- 
nors of  six  Southern  states  gathered  in  what  was 
termed  a summit  meeting  to  discuss  ways  of  tackl- 
ing the  drug  trade.  The  Stata  of  Florida  has  called 
on  its  citizens  to  adopt  what  amounts  to  a civil 
defense  posture  when  it  comes  to  spotting  and 
reporting  suspected  drug-trafficking  activities. 
One  can  hope  for  cheerier  reports  when  it's  time  to 
review  the  events  of  1986.  but  it's  more  likely  that 
those  officials  who  predict  a long-term  war  of  attri- 
tion will  ultimately  prove  correct. 

Looking  at  the  larger  picture,  1985  was  a year  Ril- 
ed with  first-rate  developments  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  — some  of  them  marvelously 
positive,  others  about  as  welcome  as  a thunder- 
storm at  a picnic.  Certainly  for  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  there  were  enough 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Law  Enforcement  News 
salutes  its  1985 
Man- of- the- Year, 
Rudolph  Giuliani 

A U.S.  Attorney  hot  on 
the  trail  of  organized  crime 
and  drug  traffickers 

President  Reagan  said  it  beat  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  The  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  on 
January  12:  "There  can  be  no  detente  with  the  mob.” 

Reagan's  declaration  of  total  war  on  organized  crime,  needless  to 
say.  speaks  to  a long  war  of  attrition,  one  that  will  demand  substantial 
dedication  and  resources  on  the  part  of  government  at  all  levels.  But  if 
it's  to  be  war,  then  wo  could  scarcely  ask  for  a better  man  loading  the 
frontal  charge  than  Law  Enforcement  News's  1986  Man-of-tho-Year, 
Rudolph  Giuliani. 

Giuliani,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  is 
a veteran  of  the  war  on  organized  crime.  As  associate  U.S.  attorney 
general  and  now  as  U.S.  Attorney,  he  has  shown  "the  right  stuff"  time 
and  time  again  in  going  after  drug  traffickers,  mobsters  and  other 
members  of  the  so-called  criminal  elite.  Giuliani’s  ongoing  example  of 
tireless  crimebusting  more  than  warrants  our  admiration,  our  emula- 
tion and  our  second  annual  Man-of-tho-Year  accolade.  (For  more  on 
Giuliani,  see  centerfold.) 


LEN's  1985  Man-of-the-Year,  Rudolph  Giuliani 


1985  in  review:  The  suspense  of  plots  waiting  to  be  resolved 


Continued  from  Page  1 
development*  on  both  aides  of  the 
coin  to  qualify  the  year  ana  roller - 
coanter  ride  the  organization 
would  probably  rather  not  repeat. 
From  the  seemingly  innocuous 
beginning  to  the  year,  which 
found  the  IACP  searching  for  a 
new  executive  director,  tho 
months  ahead  brought  startling 
revelations  stemming  from  an 
audit  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  another  audit  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
— with  its  own  attendant  prob- 
lems and  a staff  shakeup  the 
likes  of  which  IACP  has  not  seen 
in  some  time.  The  search  for  an  ex- 
ecutive director  was  brought  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a successful 
conclusion  in  August,  only  to 
have  the  search  committee  head 
back  to  the  drawing  board  when 
the  chosen  candidate  abruptly 


quit  after  two  hours  on  the  job.  No 
explanations  were  ever  given,  or  if 
they  were,  the  IACP  continues  to 
remain  tight-lipped  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nonetheless,  one  month 
later  the  search  committee  found 
the  executive  director  it  had  been 
seeking  - within  the 
association's  membership  ranks, 
of  ail  places.  Chief  Jerald  R. 
Vaughn  of  Largo,  Fla.,  left  behind 
the  front  lines  of  policing  for  the 
hotbed  of  association  manage- 
ment that  is  the  IACP.  and  both 
he  and  the  elected  officers  of  the 
organization  have  pledged  can- 
dor, austerity  and  direct  action  in 
setting  the  group  back  on  the 
track  to  preeminence.  And 
through  it  all,  the  I ACP's  1984-86 
president,  Chief  Thomas  Sardino, 
scored  points  for  continued  poise 
under  very  trying  circumstances. 
The  IACP  story  is  far  from  con- 


cluded, but  as  the  subplots  that 
were  outlined  in  the  past  few 
years  unfold  further,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  story  will 
at  least  have  a happy  ending. 

For  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  meanwhile,  the 
same  prospect  of  a happy  ending 
may  be  in  store,  but  the  antece- 
dent subplots  are  much  bleaker. 
The  department,  already  trying 
to  grope  its  way  out  of  a corrup- 
tion scandal  that  reached  as  high 
as  the  deputy  commissioner’s  of- 
fice. saw  that  problem  worsen  as 
the  year  unfolded.  The  public’s  at- 
tention was  drawn  away  from  cor- 
ruption briefly  in  May,  but  not  in 
a way  that  city  fathers  might 
have  preferred.  For  it  was  on  May 
1 3,  in  the  thick  of  a police  standoff 
with  the  troublesome  radical 
group  called  Move,  that  police 
tried  to  demolish  a bunker  atop 


the  group's  headquarters  by  set- 
ting off  an  "explosive  device" 
dropped  from  a helicopter.  The  ex- 
plosion and  ensuing  fire  did  in- 
deed destroy  the  bunker  — along 
with  the  house  beneath  it  and  60 
other  houses  in  the  West 
Philadelphia  neighborhood.  The 
mayoral  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  incident  has  yet  to 
issue  its  formal  report,  but  the 
hearings  that  were  held  turned  up 
evidence  that  threatened  to  damn 
the  police  department  for  its  part 
in  the  episode,  and  Mayor  W. 
Wilson  Goode's  once  glittering 
public  image  suffered  in  ways 
that  may  not  be  fully  knowm  until 
his  presumed  bid  for  re-election  in 
1987.  Police  Commissioner 
Gregore  Sambor  called  it  a career 
in  the  wake  of  the  hearings,  and 
Mayor  Goode  called  on  a former 
Secret  Service  bureau  chief, 


Kevin  Tucker,  to  take  over  as  the 
city’s  top  cop.  The  appointment 
of  Tucker,  along  with  some  tough 
anti-corruption  measures  that 
have  been  proposed,  did  nothing 
to  ingratiate  Goode  with  the 
city’s  police  union,  but  more  than 
a few  observers  have  noted  that 
the  department's  tough  problems 
require  equally  strong  medicine. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made 
its  presence  felt  once  again  last 
year  in  the  law  enforcement  area, 
and  if  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  has  his  way.  that 
presence  will  be  felt  even  more 
dramatically  in  the  years  to  come. 
For  the  Court's  part.  1986 
brought  law  enforcement  new 
authority  to  stop  and  detain  per- 
sons known  to  be  wanted  in  other 
jurisdictions;  a new  exception  to 
the  19-year-old  Miranda  rule  that 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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‘People  are  cheering  because  some  kid  is  analyzed  for  life ? There's  some  wrong  there.’ 

New  York  Citueiu  Crime  Commission  president  Thom**  A.  Reppetto,  on  the  Goeb  cate 


1985: 

A Retrospective 


January:  Subway 
gunman  arraigned; 
summit  meeting  on 
drugs;  Meese 
undergoes  scrutiny 

BERNHARD  GOETZ.  THE 
New  Yorker  dubbed  "The  Sub- 
way Vigilante,"  was  arraigned  on 
Jan.  2 on  charges  that  he  shot 
four  black  youths  on  an  IRT  sub- 
way car  after  they  had  approach- 
ed him  and  asked  for  $5.  All  of  the 
youths  had  criminal  records  and 
allegedly  possessed  sharpened 
screwdrivers.  Goetz  posted 
$50,000  in  cash  bail  and  was 
released  from  Rikers  Island  Jail. 
“I'm  sorry  it  happened,"  Goetz 
said,  "but  something  had  to  be 
done." 

MASSACHUSETTS  GOV. 
Michael  Dukakis  signed  a bill  to 
create  a statewide,  computerized 
list  of  missing  children.  The  new 
law  also  requires  police  to  in- 
vestigate missing-children 
reports  immediately  rather  than 
waiting  24-hours. 

SIX  SOUTHERN  Gov- 
ernors held  a summit  meeting  in 
response  to  reports  that  the 
South  has  become  the  preferred 
entry  point  for  international 
drug-smuggling  rings.  The  Jan. 
17  meeting,  held  in  New  Orleans, 
drew  Govs.  Mark  White  of  Texas, 
Edwin  Edwards  of  Louisiana  and 
Bob  Graham  of  Florida.  The 
Governors  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Georgia  were 
represented  by  senior-level  staff 
members.  The  Governors  were 
also  asked  to  bring  their  top  nar- 
cotics enforcement  officers  to  the 
summit.  "We  have  literally  had 
an  invasion  of  narcotics  smug- 
glers into  each  of  our  states.  The 
problem  has  grown  tremendous- 
ly.” said  Gov.  White,  who  in- 
itiated the  meeting. 

ACCORDING  A STUDY 
released  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  on  Jan.  6,  three- 
fifths  of  all  rapes  and  robberies  in 
the  home  and  one-third  of  all 
household  assaults  are  commit- 
ted by  burglars.  The  figures  were 
part  of  a study  of  approximately 
73  million  burglaries  that  occur- 
red between  1973  and  1982.  In 


that  time,  2.8  million  such  violent 
crimes  were  committed  by 
burglars. 


THE  SENATE  JUDICIARY 
Committee  on  Jan.  29  opened  con- 
firmation hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edwin  Meese  as  Attorney 
General.  When  first  nominated 
for  the  post  in  1984,  Meese  ran  in- 
to trouble  over  allegations  involv- 
ing his  personal  finances  and  of- 
ficial conduct,  delaying  confirma- 
tion and  the  departure  from  office 
of  Meese’s  predecessor,  William 
French  Smith.  Meese  was  cleared 
of  any  wrongdoing  by  a special 
prosecutor,  paving  the  way  for 
resumption  of  confirmation  hear- 
ings. 

FINDINGS  FROM  A 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
study  announced  on  Jan.  27 
showed  that  10  percent  of  the 
unconfined  defendants  awaiting 
Federal  court  proceedings  are  ar- 
rested for  new  crimes,  violate 
release  conditions  or  fail  to  appear 
for  trial.  Males.  non-Caucasians 
and  young  defendants  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  get  into  trou- 
ble after  being  released,  the  study 
said. 

OFFICER  STEPHEN 
Sullivan  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department's  Emergency 
Service  Unit  was  indicted  in  the 
fall  1984  shooting  death  of 
66-year-old  Eleanor  Bumpurs,  a 
300-pound  public  housing  tenant 
who  resisted  police  efforts  to  evict 
her.  Sullivan  fired  two  shotgun 
blasts  at  Bumpurs  after  she 
allegedly  lunged  at  another  of- 
ficer with  a butcher  knife.  The 
Jan.  31  indictment  touched  off 
protests  along  a broad  front 
within  the  NYPD,  including  re- 
quests for  reassignment  from 
most  of  Sullivan's  fellow  officers 
in  the  all-volunteer  Emergency 
Service  Unit.  While  a spokesman 
for  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  said  the  requests  for 
reassignment  were  largely  sym- 
bolic. New  York  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch  said  that  he  felt  the  officers 
were  "within  their  rights"  to  re- 
quest transfers. 

NEW  YORK  GOV.  MARIO  M. 
Cuomo  reacted  to  growing  con- 
cern and  asked  that  a study  be 
conducted  of  the  use  of  deadly 
force  by  police  across  the  state. 


Richard  J.  Condon,  commissioner 
of  the  state  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services,  was  called  on  by 
Cuomo  to  conduct  an  "objective 
review"  of  police  practices  and 
develop  proposals  for  written 
standards  for  police  use  of  deadly 
force.  The  report  was  due  in  the 
Governor's  hands  by  June  1. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Sheriff 
Joseph  Labirte  of  Androscoggin 
County,  Me.,  announces  inten- 
tions of  resigning  to  open  a 
private  security  firm.  . . . Mar- 
shall Bullins,  59.  is  selected  as  the 
new  police  chief  of  Elkin.  N.C., 
replacing  John  A.  ('order,  who 
retired  for  health  reasons.  . . 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Det.  Sgt. 
Jacquelynn  Kay  Sherill  becomes 
the  first  female  officer  to  be  killed 

in  the  line  of  duty  in  that  city 

Doug  Sonde,  chief  of  North 
Dakota’s  Drug  Enforcement 
Unit,  resigned  without  explana- 
tion. . . . Grand  Prairie,  Tex., 
Police  Chief  David  Kunkel,  34,  is 
named  chief  of  the  Arlington, 
Tex.,  Police  Department,  the 
youngest  to  hold  that  post.  . . . 


After  two  months  on  the  job, 
Boise  County.  Ida.,  Sheriff  Lynn 
Bowerman  resigns  to  accept  a 
position  as  chief  deputy  coroner 
of  Ada  County.  . Montague 
County,  Tex  . Sheriff  W.F. 
"Hound  Dog”  Conaway,  who 
helped  track  down  serial  killer 
Henry  Lee  Lucas  in  1983,  gives 
up  his  sheriff’s  badge  to  Harry 
Walker,  a former  deputy  who  beat 
Conaway  in  the  previous 
November's  election.  . . . Thomas 
A.  Schneider,  an  insurgent,  is 
elected  president  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Officers  Association.  . . . 
Miami  Police  Chief  Herbert 
Brealow  and  Assistant  Chief 
Robert  Warshaw  resign  amid  talk 
of  an  imminent  shake-up  in  the 
department,  saying  the  communi- 
ty will  be  better  served  if  they 
step  down.  . . . Francis  M.  Mullen 
Jr.,  head  of  tho  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  an- 
nounces intentions  of  resigning 
on  March  1,  after  nearly  four 
years  at  the  agency's  helm.  , . . 
New  Orleans  Police  Superinten- 
dent Henry  M.  Morris  retires 
after  38  years  with  the  depart- 


ment and  four  as 
superintendent. . . 

February:  New  PC 
in  Boston;  Meese  gets 
Senate  OK;  Mafia 
bosses  indicted 

BOSTON  MAYOR 

Raymond  L.  Flynn  appointed 
Lieut.  Francis  M.  Roacho  as  in- 
terim police  commissioner  for  a 
60-doy  term  following  tho 
resignation  of  Polico  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  M.  Jordan.  Roacho 
hud  been  serving  as  tho  director  of 
tho  department's  Community 
Disorders  Unit,  which  in- 
vestigates incidents  of  suspected 
racism.  Roache's  appointment 
was  hailed  by  tho  black  communi- 
ty as  u giant  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  city's  racial  atmosphoro. 
Jordan's  resignation  cupped 
months  of  wrangling  between 
him  and  tho  Mayor  over  the  terms 
of  Jordan's  retirement. 


As  1985  got  underway,  concern  for  missing  children  took  a new  twist  with  the  use  of  milk  cartons,  utility 
bills,  grocery  sacks  and  other  print  media  to  call  attention  to  specific  unsolved  cases.  wide  World  Photo 
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*We  can  only  hope  Mr.  Meese't  future  conduct  will  be  better  than  his  past  conduct 9 
‘Right  now  r m just  glad  it9s  over. 9 


Sea.  Howard  Metzenbaun  iD.-Ohio) 
Attorney  General  Edward  Meeae  3d 


EDWIN  MEE8E  3D  WAS 
• worn  in  as  U.S.  Attorney 
General  after  the  Senate  voted  to 
confirm  hia  nomination  on  Feb. 
23.  Confirmation  came  via  a 
63  to-31  margin,  with  all  the  "no" 
votea  caat  by  Democrats.  Upon 
taking  office,  Meeae  pledged  to 
carry  out  “fair,  compannionale 
and  forward-looking  policies  the 
department  should  have." 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Board  of  Estimate  cleared  the 
way  for  a 1870,000  tutorial  course 
designed  to  prepare  police  officers 
for  the  sergeants'  exam.  The  pro- 
posal for  the  preparatory  course, 
drafted  by  Dean  James  Curran 
and  Prof.  Robert  Pan/.arella  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justico,  was  initiated  In  rosponso 
to  statistics  showing  a dispropor- 
tionate rate  of  faiiuro  among 
blacks  and  Hispanics  who  took 
the  previous  test.  Only  1.6  per- 
cont  of  the  black  candidates 
passed  that  test,  and  only  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  Hispanics. 

THE  WORLD  HEALTH 
Organization  (WHO)  announced 
Feb.  8 that  cocaine  abuse  hus 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in 
North  and  .South  Americo.  caus- 
ing serious  health  problems.  The 
agency  also  said  that  drug  use 
globally  is  on  the  rise  und  more 
people  are  using  multiple  drugs  or 
combining  drugs  with  alcohol. 


NINE  BOSSES  AND 
underbosscs  of  New  York's  five 
organized  crime  familios  wore 
named  in  a 16-count  racketeering 
indictmont  returnod  by  a Federal 
grand  Jury.  The  indictment 
charges  that  the  nine  make  up  a 
"commission"  that  governs  mob 
activities  in  New  York,  and  that 
they  oversee  a host  of  illegal 
enterprises  ranging  from  gambl- 
ing and  narcotics  trafficking  to 
labor  racketeering  and  extortion 
of  construction  companies. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
test  that  could  detect  semen  in  a 
woman  for  up  to  two  days  after 
sex  may  help  convict  more 
rapists,  a team  of  California  doc- 
tors said  on  Feb.  6.  The  test, 
which  is  more  sensitive  than  cur- 
rent procedures,  would  allow 
police  to  document  rape  cases 
when  only  a small  amount  of 
semen  is  found  or  after  48  hours 
hud  elapsed.  The  test  does  not  re- 
quire the  presenco  of  sperm,  thus 
allowing  rapists  to  be  caught  even 
if  they  have  had  vasectomies. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  David 
Zimmerman,  deputy  associate 
director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
retires  after  26  years  of 

service Des  Plaines.  111., 

Police  Chief  Leroy  Alfano  an- 
nounces his  retirement,  along 
with  his  plans  to  relocate  to 
Prescott,  Arix.,  where  he  will 
teach  horsemanship  to  the  han- 
dicapped. Richard  Kuaaerow, 
Inspector  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices. is  reelected  to  a second  term 


as  president  of  the  Association  of 
Federal  Investigators.  . . . The 
Utah  Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty names  two  new  deputy  com- 
missioners: Cache  County  Sheriff 
Doug  Bodrero  and  Salt  I,ake  City 
Police  Maj.  Dale  Elton  . 
Clarence  Dickson  is  named  to  suc- 
ceed Herbert  Breslow  as  police 
chief  of  Miami,  thus  becoming  the 
first  black  to  hold  the  top  police 
post.  Robert  Anthony  Way, 
28,  is  the  first  North  Charleston, 
S.C.,  police  officer  to  be  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  when  he  is  shot 
during  an  exchange  of  gunfire 
with  a man  he  was  trying  to  ar- 
rest. . . Luke  Quoc  Ngo  and 
Thong  Anh  Nguyen,  natives  of 
Hanoi,  Vietnam,  become  the  first 
Vietnamese  officers  with  the 
Houston  Police  Department. 

March:  Taxing  take- 
home  cart;  Miranda 
revised;  DEA  agent’s 
body  found 

A FEDERAL  TAX 
regulation  that  would  classify 
take-home  police  vehicles  as  a tax- 
able fringe  benefit  sparked  a wave 
of  concern  throughout  the  law  en- 
forcement  community.  The 
regulation  was  based  on  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Service's  interpreta- 
tion of  a section  of  the  tax  reform 
act  of  1 984  that  applies  to  the  tax- 
ation  of  fringe  benefits.  It 
stipulates  that  officers  who  take 
their  cruisers  home  for  use  while 
off-duty  would  be  subject  to  a tax 
levy  based  on  a percentage  of  the 
annual  lease  value  of  the  vehicle. 
Rep.  Beryl  Anthoney  of  Arkansas 
introduced  legislation  to  exclude 
public  safety  vehicles  from  the 
regulation  by  including  such 
items  under  the  "working  condi- 
tion fringe"  provision  included  in 
the  1984  tax  act. 

THE  HORIZONTAL  GAZE 
Nystagmus  test  emerged  as  the 
best  method  of  detecting  intox- 
icated drivers  from  among  a bat- 
tery of  methods  tested  by  a class 
at  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  The  HGN  test  is  a 
way  of  testing  suspected  drunken 
drivers  by  gauging  the  jerking  of 
eyes  as  they  track  an  object  mov- 
ing from  side  to  side.  The 
autonomic  tracking  mechanism 
of  the  eyes  is  affected  if  an  in- 
dividual is  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  or  depressive  drugs  such 
as  marijuana  or  barbiturates. 
"We've  already  introduced  it  in 
court  and  it  seems  to  work  pretty 
good  there,”  said  Sgt.  Michael 
Egger  of  the  Clearwater,  Fla., 
Police  Department.  "We  really 
haven't  been  challenged  that 


much.  We've  caught  moet  of  our 
defense  attorneys  with  their 
pants  down." 

IN  A DECISION  THAT 
drew  the  praise  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment  community,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  modified  the 
19-year-old  Miranda  decision  to 
allow  for  the  possible  admission 
of  a later  confession  if  police  fail  to 
advise  a suspect  of  his  rights  im- 
mediately. The  question  put  up  to 
the  Court  was  whether  an  initial 
violation  of  the  Miranda  so  in- 
herently tainted  a later  confes- 
sion — one  made  after  the  suspect 
has  been  read  his  rights  — that 
the  confession  must  be  sup- 
pressed. The  decision  split  the 
Court  6-to-3  and  drew  sharp 
criticism  from  dissenting 
Justices.  According  to  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  the  decision 
dealt  a "potentially  crippling 
blow  to  Miranda  and  the  ability  of 
the  courts  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  persons  accused  of  crimes." 
The  author  of  the  majority  opi- 
nion, Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor, said,  however,  that  subse- 
quent confession  should  not  be 
suppressed,  provided  that  no 
coercion  was  involved  in  obtain- 
ing the  first,  "unwarned"  confes- 
sion. William  Summers,  a super- 
vising attorney  for  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACP),  said  the  ruling  will 


On  the  record L*  the  1985  LEN  interviews 


Jan.  7 
Jan. 21 
Feb.  1 1 
Feb.  26 
March  11 

March  26 

April  8 
April  22 
May  13 

May  27 
June  10 
June  24 
July  8 
Aug.  12 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  23 
Oct.  7 

Oct.  21 

Nov.  4 
Nov.  26 

Dec.  9 
Dec.  23 


Pierce  R.  Brooks,  LEN  "Man  of  the  Year.  1984" 

Robert  B.  Kliesmet,  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Police  Associations 

Lieut.  Dan  Nolan,  of  the  King  County,  Wash.,  Green  River  Task  Force 

Robert  R.  Dempsey,  commissioner  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 

Henry  I.  DeGeneste,  superintendent  of  police  for  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey 

Thomas  H.  Cooke,  Mayor  of  East  Orange,  N.J.,  and  president  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Policing 

James  B.  Meehan,  chief  of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
Lee  P.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Houston  Police  Department 

Sonny  Groaso,  former  New  York  City  detective,  now  a producer  of  police-related 
movies  and  TV  programs 

Larry  G.  Vardell,  chief  of  the  Williamsburg.  Va..  Police  Department 

Gregore  J.  Sambor,  commissioner  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department 

James  J.  Fyfe,  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Police  Foundation 

David  G.  Cameron,  chief  of  the  Moscow,  Ida.,  Police  Department 

Prank  G.  Pappas,  police  chief  of  Ocean  City,  Md..  and  Joseph  L.  Terlizzese.  police  chief 
of  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Catherine  B.  Frank,  executive  administrator  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police 

Matt  A.  Peskln,  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Town  Watch 

Joyce  St.  George  and  Francis  P.  Canavan,  cofounders  of  Performing  Arts  for  Crisis 
Training  Inc. 

Jay  Howell,  executive  director  of  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children 

Penny  Harrington,  chief  of  the  Portland.  Ore.,  Police  Bureau 

Gerald  S.  Arenberg.  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Police 

Sir  Kenneth  Newman,  commissioner  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police 
Joseph  D.  McNamara,  chief  of  the  San  Jose  Police  Department 


benefit  law  enforcement  by  balan- 
cing the  entire  criminal  justice 
system  and  moving  it  closer 
towards  a middle  ground. 

THE  BODIES  OF  DRUG 
Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  agent  Enrique  Camarena 
Salazar  and  a pilot  he  worked  with 
were  discovered  in  early  March, 
nearly  a month  after  they  had 
disappeared  from  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  American  officials  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  Mexican 
police  were  protecting  the 
suspects  in  the  Camarena  killing 
instead  of  pursuing  them.  In  the 
wake  of  the  episode,  U.S.  officials 
clamped  down  on  the  border  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  im- 
plementing more  stringent 
border  checks  and  limiting  ac- 
cess. 

BOSTON  POLICE 

officers  who  act  "strange  or  out  of 
it"  will  be  subject  to  urine  tests  to 
detect  the  use  of  any  illicit  drugs, 
officials  announced  March  6. 
Police  spokesman  Robert  O’Toole 
said  there  would  be  a grace  period 
of  three  months  before  testing 
begins,  in  order  to  give  officers 
who  may  be  using  drugs  a chance 
to  seek  help  if  they  want  it.  Of- 
ficers of  all  rank  would  be  subject 
to  surprise  testing,  O'Toole  said. 

ACCORDING  TO  A STUDY 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  (BJS),  only  about  half 
of  all  rape  victims  report  the 
crime  due  to  frustration  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  or  fear  of 
reprisals.  The  report  noted  that 
while  much  has  been  said  about 
the  increased  sensitivity  of  police 
in  dealing  with  rape  victims  and 
about  the  dramatic  changes  in 
public  attitude,  victims  either  see 
the  crime  as  a personal  matter  or 
believe  that  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  criminal  justice  system. 

FRANCIS  M.  ROACHE  WAS 
sworn  in  as  Boston's  new  Police 
Commissioner  40  days  after  his 
interim  appointment.  Roache 
kept  his  promise  of  streamlining 
the  command  staff  and  promptly 
moved  to  reduce  command  per- 
sonnel by  one-third.  He  also  nam- 
ed four  black  and  Hispanic  of- 
ficers to  top-level  command 
posts. 


A COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP)  met  in 
March  to  pick  six  finalists  from  a 
pool  of  applicants  for  the  position 
of  executive  director.  "That  per- 
son must  be  able  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  law  enforcement 
community,  and  inspire  the  loyal- 
ty and  respect  of  IACP’s  leaders, 
members  and  staff.”  said  IACP’s 
1984-86  president.  Chief  Thomas 
J.  Sordino. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  War- 
renville,  111.,  Chief  of  Police 
Chester  Hall  moves  to  Shawnee, 
Kans.,  to  become  deputy  chief  of 
police. . . . Larry  Wetzel,  a former 
Phoenix  police  chief,  takes  over 
security  responsibilities  at  the 
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Arizona  Republic/Phoenix 
Gazette,  replacing  former  New 
York  state  trooper  Claude 
Stephens.  . . . Billerica,  Mass., 
police  officer  Thomas  Strunk  is 
killed  by  a suspected  drunken 
driver.  . . . New  York  City  Police 
Officer  Lillian  Braxton  is  sworn 
in  as  president  of  the  Police- 
women’s Endowment  Associa- 
tion. . . . Albany,  N.Y.,  Police 
Chief  Thomas  H.  Burke  calls  it  a 
career  after  33  years,  and  i9 
replaced  by  his  deputy  chief,  John 
Reid.  Former  Woodruff,  S.C., 
Police  Chief  Tommy  D.  Jennings 
pleads  guilty  to  a variety  of  drug- 
related  charges,  one  week  after  he 

resigned  as  police  chief One  of 

the  most  decorated  officers  in 
Danbury.  Conn.,  Sgt.  Andrew 
Jay  Woods,  is  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant after  finishing  at  the  top  of 
the  list  from  a recent  promotional 
exam. . . . 

April:  The  ‘fleeing* 
felon’  decision;  56 
hiring  plans  targeted 
by  DoJ;  Goetz 
indicted  again 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
Court's  decision  bar  ring  police  of- 
ficers from  shooting  fleeing 
felony  suspects  generated  a wide 
spectrum  of  support  throughout 
the  law  enforcement  community, 
although  the  prospect  of  civil 
liability  9uits  stemming  from  the 
ruling  prompted  some  concern 
The  6-to-3  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Tennessee  u.  Gamer  invalidated 
laws  in  nearly  half  the  states 
where  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  police  use  of  deadly  force  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  a suspected 
felon.  The  decision,  which  was  ap- 
plauded by  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
ecutives (NOBLE)  and  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum 
(PERF),  sprang  from  a 1974  inci- 
dent in  which  a Memphis  police 
officer  fatally  shot  a 15-year-old 
boy  fleeing  after  having  stolen 


$10  in  money  and  jewelry  from  an 
unoccupied  house. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
Justice  made  public  a list  of  66 
municipalities  targeted  for  ef- 
forts to  modify  or  eliminate  affir- 
mative action  decrees.  Among 
those  agencies  that  received  let- 
ters from  the  Justice  Department 
were  the  Omaha  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Alexandria,  La.,  Police 
and  Fire  Departments,  the  New 
York  State  Police  and  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department. 
The  Justice  Department  main- 
tains that  the  U9e  of  goals  and 
quotas  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment of  minorities  and  females  is 
a violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  religion,  race, 
color  or  nationality. 

NEW  YORK  DISTRICT 
Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau 
got  another  chance  at  indicting 
alleged  "subway  vigilante"  Bern- 
hard  Goetz  this  month  using  a 
procedure  implemented  only  a 
dozen  times  since  the  New  York 
State  criminal  procedure  law  was 
revised  in  1971.  Morgenthau ’s  of- 
fice uncovered  new  evidence  that 
allowed  him  to  resubmit  the  case 
to  the  grand  jury,  which  had 
previously  indicted  Goetz  for  il- 
legal weapons  possession.  After  a 
second  chance  at  making  his  case 
to  the  grand  jury,  Morgenthau 
obtained  indictments  charging 
Goetz  with  attempted  murder, 
assault,  reckless  endangerment 
and  weapons  possession. 

LAW  ENFORCERS 

reported  being  baffled  by  the 
work  of  an  unidentified  chemist 
who  has  been  manufacturing  syn- 
thetic heroin  up  to  1,000  times  as 
strong  as  the  real  thing.  The 
drug9  began  appearing  on  the 
West  Coast  and  are  90  potent,  ac- 
cording to  one  pharmacologist, 
that  an  inexpert  chemist  might 
kill  himself.  The  mystery  chemist 
has  been  able  to  skirt  drug  laws 
because  the  legality  of  a drug  is 
defined  by  its  molecular  struc- 
ture. By  the  time  a drug  is  ana- 
lyzed and  steps  are  taken  by  drug 


enforcement  agencies  to  outlaw 
it,  the  chemist  simply  alters  the 
molecular  make-up  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

AN  ARTICLE  APPEARING 
in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
quoted  convicted  serial  killer 
Henry  Lee  Lucas  as  saying  that 
his  confessed  involvement  in  600 
murders  wa9  a hoax  perpetrated 
to  discredit  law  enforcement  as 
"really  stupid."  Some  law  en- 
forcement officials  close  to  the 
ongoing  Lucas  inquiry  ripped  in- 
to the  article  by  reporter  Hugh 
Aynesworth,  calling  it  a publicity 
stunt  and  a slap  in  the  face  to 
police.  Investigators  are  said  to 
have  cleared  more  than  200 
homicides  through  interviews 
with  Lucas  and  the  verification  of 
Lucas’s  statements  through 
physical  evidence. 

MORE  THAN  300  FEDERAL 
investigators  from  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
along  with  state  police  from 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  engaged 
in  four-day  standoff  with  heavily 
armed  members  of  the  neo-Nazi 
survivali8t  group  known  as  The 
Covenant,  the  Sword  and  the  Arm 
of  the  Lord.  The  group's  com- 
pound near  the  Missouri- 
Arkansas  border  was  finally 
taken  on  April  22.  CSA  offshoots 
include  the  Aryan  Nation,  a 
fanatical  organization  based  near 
Hayden  Lakes,  Ida.,  and  another 
group  called  The  Order.  Members 
of  The  Order  were  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  murder  of  a 
Missouri  state  trooper  and  the 
paramilitary  style  hold-up  of  a 
Brinks  armored  truck  in  Califor- 
nia. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Police  Department  wa9  rocked 
with  the  revelation  that  officers  in 
a Queens  precinct  were  torturing 
suspects  with  electronic  stun 
guns.  Five  officers  were  indicted 
on  at  least  one  count  of  felony 
assault  and  other  felony  and 
misdemeanor  counts.  In  the  days 
and  weeks  to  follow,  heads  began 
to  roll  with  resignations  and 
transfers  of  personnel  that 
reached  the  very  top  of  the 
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j/ie  u>_..d  side  of  ine  roite 
1985’s  round-up  of  oddities, 
anomalies  and  offbeat  events 

In  the  theater,  the  tragic  is  generally  balanced  by  the  comic,  oy 
the  same  token,  in  the  world  of  criminal  justice,  the  deadly  serious 
aspects  are  often  offset  by  events  that  skirt  the  bounda  of  absurdi- 
ty - if  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  In  retroepect.  1985  had  ite 
own  moments  that  compelled  rib-tickling  guffaws  or  cynical 
chuckles. 


* A Monkey  on  hla  Back:  Cocaine  abuse  among  bears  got  some 
media  attention  in  late  December,  when  the  bonoe  and  hide  of  a 
black  bear,  thought  to  have  been  a victim  of  the  narcotic,  were 
found  recently  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Georgia  In- 
vestigators from  the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigation’s  Drug  En- 
forcement Office  believe  that  an  airborne  smuggler's  lost  cocaino 
bounty  might  have  been  consumed  by  the  bear  or  by  several  bears 
attracted  by  the  sweet  smell  of  the  drug.  In  all,  some  88  pounds  of 
the  nose  candy  were  consumed.  "The  bear  got  to  it  before  we 
could,"  said  Gary  Garner,  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation. 
"He  tore  the  duffle  bag  open,  got  him  some  cocaine,"  and  ovor* 
dosed.  The  Georgia  State  Crime  I.ab  is  conducting  on  autopsy  on 
the  bear. 


* Building  Included?  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ac- 
ting on  President  Reagan’s  taste  for  turning  over  Government 
programs  to  private  corporations,  has  offerod  to  buy  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  According  to  ACLU  executive  director  Ira 
Glasser,  the  group  sent  a letter  to  Attorney  General  Edwin  Moose 
3d.  offering  to  take  over  the  entire  department,  including  assets 
and  liabilities,  "which  ore  many."  Those  with  a long-term  Interest 
in  justice,  Glasser  said,  believe  the  department  to  be  nearly 
bankrupt.  ’ ’ An  exam  by  our  auditors  of  the  balance  sheet  of  its  key 
unit,  the  civil  rights  division,  shows  liabilities  exceeding  assets  to 
an  alarming  degree."  The  statement  was  initiated,  Glasser  said, 
after  Reagan  proposed  selling  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnistra 
tion  to  private  interests.  An  ACLU  spokesman  said  there  was 
"probably  about  $26"  in  ACLU  cash  resorvea  available  for  launch- 
ing a takeover. 

* You  Goetz  What  You  Pays  For.  Ever  want  tooxoct  revenge 
on  the  kid  on  the  subway  with  his  oversized  radio  blasting  away 
during  rush  hour?  Sublimate,  weary  sojourner,  sublimate.  "Mad 
Mike"  Marine  has  designed  and  marketed  the  Subway  Vigilante 
Game,  based  on  one  of  1986'a  media  stars,  Bornhard  Goetz. 
Goetz's  notoriety  stemmed  from  his  allogod  attempted  murdor  of 
four  black  youths  on  an  New  York  subway  car  in  December  1984, 
when,  after  the  youths  demanded  money  from  him.  Goetz  drew  a 
concealed  pistol  and  shot  all  four,  paralyzing  ono.  The  Subway 
Vigilante  Game,  which  Mad  Mike  says  is  for  those  with  a macabre 
sense  of  humor  or  not  entirely  sober,  is  a board  gamo  that  includes 
a tiny  subway  map,  guns  that  are  moved  around  the  board  and 
bullets  for  money.  Cards  with  slogans  like  "Punk"  and  "Moke  My 
Day"  allow  the  players  to  advance.  Notes  one  "Punk”  card,  "Punk 
shot,  but  still  moving  — use  two  bullets." 

* Out,  Damned  Spot:  The  use  of  deadly  force  got  out  of  hand  in 
February  when  Brea,  Calif.,  police  officer  Ron  Gillet  fatally  shot  a 
family’s  pet  mutt  in  the  stomach  and  then  left,  failing  to  leave  so 
much  as  a note  tacked  to  the  back  door.  Gillet  wan  looking  for  a 
burglar  when  a backyard  fight  broke  out  between  the  bowser  and 
Gillet’s  K-9  partner.  Barney.  Gillet  broke  up  the  fight  by  shooting 
the  pet.  Both  Gillet  and  Barney  wore  bitten  in  the  altercation. 


* lfa,  Ands  and  Butts:  Astrologically  speaking,  in  March  the 
stars  are  in  the  house  of  Aries  the  ram.  However,  this  past  March 
was  not  the  month  for  one  particular  ram  who  was  shot  by  Los 
Angeles  County  sheriff's  deputies  after  the  animal  charged  ot 
them.  The  ram  had  previously  butted  a woman  to  death. 

* Sanka  You  Very  Much:  It  was  back  to  the  grind  last  March 
for  one  New  York  City  police  officer  who  had  been  on  disability  for 
nine  years.  There  was  no  car  accident,  there  was  no  shooting.  The 
source  of  the  cop’s  troubles  was  a Mr.  Coffee  machine.  Sgt.  Joseph 
Mitlof  began  complaining  of  inability  to  concentrate,  difficulty 
breathing,  nausea  and  pain  in  the  chest  and  arms.  The  attacks  oc- 
curred about  six  times  a day.  Finally,  Mitlof  traced  his  symptoms 
to  "caffeinism"  and  stopped  consuming  his  20  to  30  cups  of  coffee 
a day.  Last  year,  five  years  after  kicking  his  coffee  habit,  a 
Manhattan  judge  ordered  Mitlof  reinstated  to  the  department. 

* Gun  Control:  When  Lanesboro,  Minn.,  Police  Chief  Jack 
Munns  retired  early  last  year,  h > took  the  town's  only  gun  with 
him.  The  city’s  attorneys  sent  letters  to  Munns  requesting  the 
return  of  the  weapon,  but  the  former  chief  stuck  to  his  guns  and 
said  no.  Munns  had  shared  a revolver  with  part-time  officer  Tom 
Smith.  "I  used  to  carry  rocks  in  my  pocket  for  protection."  Munns 
said.  He  even  offered  to  buy  the  town  another  gun  but  steadfastly 
refused  to  relinquish  his  piece.  "The  gun  means  a lot  to  me  and  not 
a lot  to  the  city  of  Lanesboro."  Munns  said. 
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Names  and  faces:  the  people  u)ho  helped  shape  1985 


Miami  muddle 

The  year  had  scarcely  begun  when  Chief  Herbert 
Breelow  and  Asaiatant  Chief  Robert  Warahaw  of  the 
Miami  Police  Department  handed  In  their  resignations 
amid  persistent  rumors  of  a departmental  shake-up. 
Before  January  was  through,  former  Miami  chief  Ken- 
neth Harms  throw  his  hat  into  the  ring  for  the  position, 
and  then  abruptly  withdrew  it,  leaving  the  field  open 
for  Clarence  Dickson  to  become  the  department’s  first 
black  chief  of  police.  By  year’s  end.  the  Miami  depart- 
ment was  buffeted  by  charges  of  corruption  in  the  vice 
squad  ond  drug  use  by  police  officers.  Chief  Dickson 
implemented  a drug-testing  program  for  his  officers, 
and  was  himself  the  first  to  undergo  the  urinalysis  ex- 
am. 

Trying  Murphy’s  shoes  on  for  size 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Police  Foundation  had 
known  since  May  1984  that  Patrick  V.  Murphy  would  be 
stepping  down  ob  president  of  the  organization  within  a 
year,  and  it  took  nearly  all  of  that  year  to  select  a suc- 
cessor. To  find  that  Individual,  they  reached  into  "the 
heat  of  tho  fire"  in  February  and  selected  Hubert 
Williams,  dlroctor  of  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Police  Depart- 
ment for  tho  past  10  years.  Williams  contended  that  his 
experience  running  the  large,  urban  department  made 
him  finely  attuned  to  the  complexities  and  problems 
ussociuted  with  urban  policing.  Succeeding  Williams  in 
what  wus  said  to  hnvo  been  one  of  the  smoothest  transi- 
tions the  Newark  department  has  ever  had  was  Capt. 
Charles  Knox  of  the  Newark  department.  Of  Knox. 
Williams  said  a better  candidate  for  the  position  could 
not  have  been  picked.  "He's  extraordinarily  competent, 
experienced,  educated,  he  has  a good  perspective.  He’s 
outstanding  in  every  way." 

Upward  mobility 

Boston  Police  Lieut.  Francis  M.  Roache  made  a quan- 
tum leap  last  year  to  become  commissioner  of  the 
Boston  department.  Placed  in  the  position  for  a 60-day 
trial  period  by  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn,  a personal  friend 
of  Roache's  since  their  teen-age  years,  the  interim  com- 
missioner was  then  sworn  in  in  March  to  serve  the  re- 
maining two  years  of  a statutory  five-year  term.  Roache, 
who  had  headed  the  department's  Community 
Disorders  Unit  and  whose  appointment  was  praised  by 


black  community  groups,  succeeded  Joseph  M.  Jordan, 
who  retired  after  eight  years  as  commissioner  and 
numerous  clashes  with  Mayor  Flynn. 

Age  U just  a number 

At  63,  Lewis  Ellis,  a former  supervisor  with  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  System,  became  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  oldest  rookie  last 
June.  Ellis  decided  to  try  out  for  the  force  after  picking 
up  an  application  for  his  32-year-old  son.  His  son  never 
applied  but  Ellis  did  and  eventually  graduated  from  the 
police  academy  with  flying  colors.  Capt.  John  Sparken- 
bach  of  the  training  academy  said  Ellis  was  "in 
remarkable  shape"  — not  surprising  after  26  years  of  do- 
ing 100  pushups  and  160  situps  each  day.  Said  Ellis,  "I 
feel  like  I did  when  I was  26." 

On  the  Move 

Philadelphia  lost  its  police  commissioner,  Gregore  J. 
Sambor,  in  November,  shortly  after  Sambor  took  a 
beating  at  investigative  hearings  into  police  action  con- 
cerning the  radical  group  Move  and  the  subsequent  fire 
which  burned  down  a city  neighborhood.  Outside  ex- 
perts retained  by  the  investigating  commission 
testified  that  Sambor’s  decision  to  allow  an  uncontroll- 
ed fire,  which  was  started  when  police  dropped  an  ex- 
plosive device  onto  the  roof  of  the  group’s  headquarters, 
virtually  doomed  the  neighborhood.  Following 
Sambor'B  departure,  there  was  considerable  speculation 
that  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode  would  name  someone 
from  outside  the  department  as  the  new  commissioner, 
and  by  mid-December  he  did  just  that,  appointing 
former  Secret  Service  agent  Kevin  Tucker  to  the  post. 

In  the  line  of  duty 

Gary  Hayes,  the  executive  director  of  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  (PERF)  since  the  group’s  foun- 
ding in  1976,  died  of  cancer  this  past  September  at  the 
age  of  40.  The  president  of  PERF.  Chief  Neil  Behan  of 
the  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  Police  Department,  called 
Hayes  "an  outstanding  young  man,  who  in  a short  span 
of  years  became  nationally  and  internationally  known 
as  a force  in  law  enforcement." 

Trait-blazing  chief 

In  January,  Capt.  Penny  Harrington  of  the  Portland, 


Ore.,  Police  Bureau  became  Chief  Harrington,  and  thus 
became  the  first  female  police  chief  of  a major 
metropolis.  In  the  short  time  Harrington  has  been  chief, 
she  has  revived  the  defunct  Portland  Juvenile  Division 
in  hopes  that  the  move  will  serve  the  twin  purposes  of 
reducing  juvenile  crime  and  making  an  impact  on 
Portland’s  burglary  problem. 

City  limits 

The  reign  of  Detroit  police  officer  Thomas  A. 
Schneider  as  president  of  the  Detroit  Police  Officers 
Association  was  to  be  short-lived.  Schneider,  who  was 
elected  in  January  as  an  insurgent  candidate,  ran  afoul 
of  the  department's  residency  policy  when  it  was 
discovered  that  his  wife  and  family  lived  outside  of  the 
city  limits.  Although  Schneider's  claim  that  he  lived  in 
the  city  during  working  hours  was  backed  up  by  police 
surveillance,  Schneider  was  ultimately  fired  by  Chief 
William  Hart  and  denied  reinstatment  by  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners. 

Now  you  tte  him,  now  you  don’t 

After  a long  and  arduous  search  for  a new  executive 
director  for  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hartman  was  appointed  in 
August.  After  only  two  hours  on  the  job.  Hartman 
abruptly  resigned  with  little  explanation.  In  early 
September,  however,  the  IACP  executive  committee 
unanimously  chose  Chief  Jerald  R.  Vaughn  of  Largo, 
Fla.,  to  head  up  the  organization.  Vaughn  said  he  will  be 
going  into  his  new  position  with  his  eyes  wide  open  to 
the  association’s  many  problems. 

The  waiting’s  the  hardest  part 

When  nominated  to  become  U.S.  Attorney  General  in 
the  early  spring  of  1984,  Edwin  Meese  3d  said  of  the  en- 
suing controversy:  "There  is  no  pressure  on  me.  I expect 
to  be  confirmed.  ’ ' The  confirmation  process  proved  to  be 
more  of  an  ordeal  than  he  bargained  for,  but  last 
February  23  Meese's  expectations  were  borne  out  when 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  a 63-to-31  vote.  The 
vote  was  delayed  for  a year  by  a special  prosecutor’s  in- 
vestigation of  his  conduct  and  then  by  a filibuster 
organized  by  Farm  Belt  senators.  Meese  took  over  as 
Attorney  General  promising  to  carry  out  "fair,  compas- 
sionate, forward-looking  policies." 
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‘We  will  never  eliminate  excessive  use  of  force  and  corruption  as  long  as  we  deal  with  human  being*  and  are 
saddled  with  human  nature.’  C“M' Gref°" 1 ^ 


’85  in  review: 

A troubled  spring 
for  police  in 
San  Francisco, 
NYC,  Philadelphia 


department.  Chief  of  Patrol 
Hamilton  Robinson,  who  was 
originally  handpicked  by  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward, 
was  asked  to  retire.  Ward  also  an- 
nounced the  retirements  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Queens 
borough  command,  the  comman- 
ding officer  and  his  aide  in  Queens 
Zone  No.  18.  and  the  transfers  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troubled  106th  Precinct  and  three 
of  his  lieutenants  and  14  of  his 
sergeants. 


from  the  media.  "The  more  atten- 
tion that's  focused  on  us.  the 
more  it  becomes  a case  of  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog.  What  happens 
now  is  whenever  there  is  a story 
involving  * he  police,  instead  of  be- 
ing sixth-  or  seventh-page  news,  it 
becomes  front-page  news.” 

CUBAN  ORGANIZED 
crime  figures  believed  to  be  bent 
on  infiltrating  the  courts  and  the 
police  department  in  Union  City. 
N.J..  were  headed  off  by  several 
warrants  sworn  out  as  a result  of 
information  gathered  by  the  Hud- 
son County.  N.J.  prosecutor's  of- 
fice. According  to  prosecutor 
Harold  Ruvoldt  Jr.,  the  planned 
infiltration  could  potentially 
"undermine  the  police  operation 
of  an  entire  community."  The 
ongoing  investigation,  which 
began  in  December  1984. 
culminated  in  a raid  that  targeted 
30  to  40  Cubans. 


COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Ar 
chie,  Mo..  Police  Chief  Thomas  M. 

Lee  resigns  amid  controversy 
regarding  his  actions  in  shooting 
at  a car  driven  by  two 
teenagers.  . . . The  chief 
spokesman  for  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  Peter  T. 
Woloschuk.  announces  plans  to 
resign  in  order  to  become  a con- 
sultant for  the  state’s  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  . . . 
Capt.  Ernie  Lewis  is  named  assis- 
tant chief  of  operations  of  the 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. . . . Brent  Richter,  the 
24-year-old  police  chief  of  Com- 
frey,  Minn.,  agrees  to  resign  amid 
complaints  of  his  being  "overly 
aggressive."  following  an  inci- 
dent in  which  Richter  arrested  a 
bridegroom  for  drunken 
driving.  . . . Capt.  Gary  D. 
Latham,  a 20-year  veteran  of  the 
Flagstaff.  Ariz..  Police  Depart- 
ment. is  picked  as  Flagstaff  s new 
chief  of  police,  replacing  E.  T. 
James,  who  retired  after  22  years 
with  the  department  and  5 as 
chief 

May:  SFPD  under 
fire;  sizing  up  crime 
labs;  new  ammo  bill; 
bombs  away  in  Philly, 
motor- home  searches 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Police  Department  found  itself 
battling  back  after  a year  of  in- 
cidents involving  questionable 
police  conduct,  which  some  said 
were  symptomatic  of  a serious 
crisis  in  leadership.  In  one  such 
episode  in  March,  a pair  of  rifle- 
toting  officers  invaded  an  empty 
fifth-grade  classroom  at  the  E.  R. 
Taylor  School,  as  part  of  a 
simulated  hostage  situation.  The 
incident  left  the  fifth-graders  ter- 
rified and  their  teacher  in  the 
hospital  seeking  treatment  for 
hypertension.  According  to 
SFPD  Insp.  John  Hennessey, 
however,  the  department  has 
been  taking  a beating  primarily 


DETAILS  OF  A LONG- 
proposed  merger  of  New  York  Ci- 
ty's three  major  police  agencies 
began  coming  together,  with  the 
consolidation  being  hailed  by 
some  as  a means  of  getting  a han- 
dle on  the  subway-crime  problem. 
However,  other  observers,  in- 
cluding William  McKechnie. 
president  of  the  Transit 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. said  the  public  would  be  get- 
ting a "diminution  of  protection" 
underground.  The  merger  of  the 
city’s  transit  and  city  police  was 
recommended  earlier  in  the  year 
in  a report  prepared  by  the  city's 
criminal  justice  coordinator.  Ken- 
neth Conboy. 


SEVEN  POLICE  DEPART 
ments  from  around  the  country 
won  final  approval  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  when  the 
commission  met  in  Atlanta  from 
May  2-4.  Accreditation  approval 
was  awarded  to  police  depart- 
ments in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.. 
Fairfax  County.  Va..  Staunton, 
Va..  Covington,  Ga..  Tampa.  Fla., 
Hayward.  Calif.,  and  Indian  HIU. 

. Ohio. 

A STUDY  SPONSORED  BY 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
stated  that  scientific  evidence  can 
make  a significant  difference  in 
the  outcome  of  police  investiga- 
tions. The  study,  conducted  for 
NIJ  by  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Law  and  Justice  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Chicago,  reported 
that  crime  labs  are  most  helpful  in 
solving  personal  crimes.  Ballistic 
and  fingerprint  evidence  were 
said  to  be  most  helpful  in 
establishing  a link  between  an  of- 
fender and  a crime,  and  blood- 
stains were  said  to  be  the  least 
successful  in  that  regard.  Just 
after  the  release  of  the  report, 
however,  a biochemist  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Benjamin  Grun- 
baum,  maintained  at  a conference 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
that  crime  labs  often  do  inferior 
work  in  analyzing  blood,  saliva 
and  semen. 


THE  USE  OF  AN  EX 
plosive  device  by  Philadelphia 
police  to  knock  out  a fortified 
bunker  atop  a house  occupied  by 
the  radical  group  Move  set  off  a 
fire  that  burned  down  60  homes 
and  left  260  people  homeless.  The 
May  13  blaze,  called  the  worst 
residential  fire  in  the  city's 
history,  also  torched  relations 
between  Mayor  W.  Wilson 
Goode,  former  city  Managing 
Director  Leo  A.  Brooks,  who 
resigned  shortly  after  the  inci- 
dent. and  Police  Commissioner 
G re  gore  J.  Sambor  Law  enforce- 
ment officials,  while  reluctant  to 
condemn  the  action,  said  the  use 
of  a bomb  in  a residential  area  was 
an  unprecedented  action. 

RAPE  COUNSELING 
organizations  began  voicing  con- 
cern that  the  Cathleen  Webb- 
Gary  Dotson  case  may  cement  in 
the  public's  consciousness  the 
myth  of  the  woman  who  lies  and 
cries  rape.  The  Webb-Dotson  case 
was  spotlighted  earlier  in  the  year 
when  Cathleen  Webb  recanted 
her  charge  that  Dotson  had  raped 
her  in  1977.  Dotson  had  spent  six 
years  in  prison  when  Illinois  Gov. 
James  Thompson  commuted  his 
sentence  to  time  served. 


department  filed  a motion  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  hiring  goals  that 
were  part  of  existing  consent 
decrees  with  the  Indianapolis 
police  and  fire  departments. 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 
ruled  on  May  13  that  a motor 
home  can  be  searched  without  a 
warrant  if  police  reasonably 
believe  that  criminal  activity  is 
going  on.  Limiting  the  privacy 
rights  of  people  who  live  in  the 
hybrid  vehicles,  the  6-to-3  ruling 
expanded  the  so-called  "auto- 
mobile exception”  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  protection  against 
warrantless  searches,  stating 
that  as  far  as  law  enforcement  Is 
concerned,  motor  homes  are  more 
like  cars  than  houses. 


THE  JUSTICE  DEPART 
ment.  for  the  first  time,  filed  suit 
against  a city  to  stop  a minority 
hiring  quota  program.  The 


THE  HOUSE  JUDICIARY 
subcommittee  on  crime  launched 
another  effort  to  bon  the 
manufacture,  importation  and 
sale  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion - so-called  "cop-killer 
bullets."  The  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Protection  Act.  co- 
sponsored by  Reps.  William 
Hughes  and  Mario  Biaggi.  faced 
the  opposition  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  objected 
to  the  bill's  ban  on  sales  of  the  am- 
munition. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Ran 
dall  County,  Tex.,  Sheriff  Cliff 


Long  dies  May  10  of  a heart  st- 
uck at  age  67.  and  is  succeeded 
by  Harold  Hooka,  police  chiof  of 
Canyon.  . Brian  Foist,  former 
vice  president  of  research  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Law 
and  Social  Research  | INSLAW)  Is 
named  director  of  research  at  the 
Police  Foundation.  . . . Lieut  An- 
drew MUnir  is  named  chief  of 
police  in  Lathrup  Village.  Mich., 
replacing  Thomas  Tellefeen.  who 
had  retired  in  March.  . Former 
Jeromo,  Arix.,  Police  Chief  Ron 
Ballatore  is  reappointed  to  his  old 
job,  one  year  after  resigning 
under  fire  Lake  County. 
Mont,.  Sheriff  Glenn  Frame  an- 
nounces plans  retire  effective 
June  1 FBI  director  William 
H.  Webater  is  named  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy Award  for  Distinguished  Sor- 
vico  to  Law  Enforcement, 
presented  by  the  Police  Founda- 
tion. 


New  York  Institute  ot 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  mlormalion.  call: 

John  Fltiflerald. 

(212)  344  2626 


The  Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

How  to  Start  and  Operate  a Security  Business 

February  20-21 . 1986 
9.00  A M • 5:00  P M 

This  two-day  seminar  Is  designed  lor  Individual,  In.eresled  In  sterling  « business  In  eny  of  Ihe  follow- 

Ing  areas.  * Alarm  Company 

* Guard  Services  * Security  Consulting 

★ Investigative  Agency 

Presentations  In  each  of  the  areas  will  be  made  by  persons  who  have  thlr  own  company  and  have 
been  successful  in  the  security  field  The  speakers  (security  entrepreneurs)  wlll*^r^ 
and  pitfalls  of  starting  your  own  business  as  well  as  their  formula  for  success  The  seminar  will  deal 
with:  financing,  contract  writing,  equipment,  proposal  preparation  for 

blems,  law/regulations/ liabilities,  personnel  selection,  licensing  and  labor  relations.  Coet.  1195.00. 

Professional  Security  Management  Course: 

Preparing  for  the  Certified  Protection  Professional 
(C.P.P.)  Examination 
February  3,  - April  28.  1986 
Monday  evenings  from  6:00-10:00  P.M 

legal  aspects  of  security  management,  personnel  security  and  substance  abuse.  Lott. 

All  courses  will  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  more  Information,  contact: 

Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  StTeet 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600 

Executive  Director 
Prof  Robert  A Hair.  C P P 
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LEN’s  1985  Man  of  the  Year: 

Rudolph  Giuliani,  Mob-busting  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southen 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

WHEN  RUDOLPH  OIULIANI  WAS  A TEENAGER  growing  up  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..  his  first  serious  ■mbltlon  was  to  be  ■ missionary  priest  in  a primitive  land. 
Today,  although  he's  no  missionary  priest.  Giuliani  does  work  at  times  in  a 
primitive  land  - the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  The  area  - culturally  as  far 
from  Borneo  or  the  African  interior  as  it  is  geographically  - is  one  that  has  been 
described  at  various  times  as  an  open-air  drug  supermarket.  As  U S.  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  Rudy  Giuliani  left  his  position  as  Associate  At- 
torney  General  - the  number-three  spot  in  the  Justice  Department  - to  return  to 
fighting  in  the  trenches  and  to  teach  the  unruly  natives  - in  this  case,  drug  dealers 
- the  gospel  of  good  and  evil.  In  this  case,  the  lesson  is  that  evil  will  get  you  16 
years  in  a Federal  prison  if  you  get  caught  with  the  goods  on  Federal  Day. 

Historically,  drug  importation  and  distribution  has  been  the  domain  of  organized 
crime.  Although  mob  connections  were  broken  during  the  1970's  with  the  French 
Connection  case.  Mafia  Influences  resurfaced  with  drug  importation  from  Sicily 
and  the  Pizza  Connection  case,  one  of  several  major  organized  crime  cases  being 
prosecuted  this  year  by  Giuliani.  While  there  have  been  years  of  investigation  into 
the  Mafia  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents,  city  and  state  police  and 
Federal  prosecutors.  Giuliani  seems  to  capture  the  public's  eye  and  embody  the 
Mafia  crimebuster  Image  as  few  before  him  have. 

How  does  he  do  It?  While  Giuliani  has  been  criticized  in  the  past  for  his  openness 
with  the  media  and  the  publicity  he  gave  the  indictments  against  Mafia  chieftains 
busted  last  year  in  the  biggest  haul  of  major  organized  crime  figures  in  history  - 
he  won  indictments  that  Identify  nine  Mafia  bosses  and  underboeses  by  both  their 
given  names  and  their  underworld  nicknames  — according  to  Thomas  Reppetto, 
president  of  the  Citizen’s  Crime  Commission  of  New  York,  the  public's  interest  is 
sparked  by  these  kinds  of  cases.  “He's  been  good  at  getting  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem. getting  resources  directed  at  the  problem  and  presenting  it  to  the  public."  he 
notes.  "Cases  of  this  dimension  are  going  to  get  a huge  amount  of  publicity  and  it’s 
probably  better  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  makes  some  kind  of  orderly  briefing  than 
there  he  all  kinds  of  speculation  about  what's  going  on.” 

Although  moat  Federal  proaecutors  believe  that  limited  resources  for  drug  en- 
forcement should  bo  focused  on  large,  international  cases.  Giuliani  announced  after 
becoming  U.S.  Attorney  in  1983  that  his  office  would  make  "sweeps”  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  to  rid  the  streets  of  small-time  dealers,  thus  getting  his  office  involved  in 
cases  effecting  the  averogo  citizen.  "In  that  section  of  New  York,"  Giuliani  says, 
"those  people  might  os  well  have  been  living  in  a totalitarian  country,  because  the 
lives  of  decent  people  and  innocent  people  were  controlled  entirely  by  the  activities 
of  drug  dealers." 

Giuliani  acknowledges  that  initially  he  felt  as  most  Federal  prosecutors  do  about 


using  drug-enforcement  resources  for  the  purpose  of  going  after  drug  kingpins. 
However,  he  now  notes.  "I  really  started  reexamining  that.  I started  to  develop  a 
different  theory,  and  one  that  I now  completely  subscribe  to.  that  Federal  law  en- 
forcement has  to  make  a contribution  at  every  level  of  the  drug  problem." 
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Around  the  nation,  a bad  year  (or  organized  crime 


In  a nutshell,  according  to  Ronald  Goldstock  of 
the  New  York  State  organized  crime  task  force, 
1986  was  a good  year  for  law  enforcement  and  a 
bud  year  for  the  Mob.  With  the  help  of  Federal 
laws  whoso  roots  date  back  some  20  years,  law  en- 
forcement was  able  last  year  to  mount  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  leadership  of  the  biggest  organized 
crime  families  in  the  nation. 

Organized  crime  took  perhaps  its  most  spec- 
tacular beating  in  New  York  City  at  the  hands  of 
agents  from  the  New  York  organized  crime  task 
forco,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney  s office  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  The  indictment  of  nine  Mafia  chief- 
tains from  the  Colombo.  Bonnano.  Genovese, 
Lucchese  and  Gambino  crime  families,  on  a com- 
prehensive set  of  racketeering  charges,  has  been 
hailed  as  the  biggest  haul  of  Mob  overlords  in 
history. 

Consider  the  roster,  which  reads  like  a Mafia 
"who's  who":  Anthony  Salerno,  head  of  the 
! Genovese  family;  Gennaro  Lange  11a,  head  of  the 
; Colombo  family;  Ralph  Scopo,  a Colombo  family 
j member;  Anthony  Corralo,  head  of  the  Lucchese 
, family;  Salvuuiro  Santoro,  Lucchese  family  under- 
boss; Philip  Rastolli.  head  of  the  Bonnano  family; 
Christopher  Fumari,  consigliere  for  the  Lucchese 
family;  Aniello  Della croce,  underboss  of  the  Gam- 
bino family,  and  Paul  Castellano,  head  of  the 
Gambino  family,  whose  murder  on  a crowded 
Manhattan  street  in  December  not  only  incited 


morbid  public  fascination  but  also  instilled  the 
fear  that  the  killing  might  have  adverse  ramifica- 
tions for  the  upcoming  trial. 

The  16-count  racketeering  indictment  charges 
that  the  defendants  oversaw  a range  of  illegal  ac- 
tivities including  loansharking,  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. gambling,  labor  racketeering  and  extortion 
against  construction  companies.  The  indictment 
detailed  the  rise  of  the  Mafia  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  the  creation  in  1931  of  the  "commis- 
sion" — organized  crime’s  board  of  directors, 
which  establishes  codes  of  conduct  for  Mafia 
members,  as  well  as  resolving  disputes  and 
regulating  Mafia  activities. 

The  indictment  capped  a 19-month  investiga- 
tion on  Long  Island.  Agents  of  the  New  York 
State  Organized  Crime  Task  Force  planted  a bug- 
ging device  in  the  Jaguar  of  a Lucchese  family 
member  who  chauffeured  boss  Anthony  Corallo. 
Investigators  tape-recorded  Corallo  and  other 
mob  figures  discussing  commission  business  and 
other  Mob  affairs. 

In  1983.  shortly  after  Giuliani  had  returned  to 
New  York  from  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington,  he  met  with  Ronald  Goldstock,  who 
described  the  tapes  made  from  the  bug  in  the 
Lucchese  car.  Giuliani  and  his  assistants  then 
culled  hundreds  of  hours  of  existing  FBI 
surveillance  transcripts  for  additional  references 
to  the  Mafia  commission.  Then,  with  a chart  of  all 
available  material.  Giuliani  went  to  FBI  director 


William  H.  Webster  and  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith,  explaining  that  he  needed 
their  backing  to  cut  into  other  jurisdictions  and 
asking  to  borrow  agents  in  14  cities  to  gather  any 
data  on  a Mafia  commission.  Both  Webster  and 
Smith  approved. 

Sixteen  months  later.  Giuliani  felt  he  had 
enough  evidence  to  seek  the  indictment  of  Saler- 
no. Castellano.  Rastelli.  Corallo  and  Langella. 

The  bust  would  have  been  highly  unlikely,  if  not 
altogether  impossible,  without  the  help  of  the 
Racketeering  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions (RICO)  Act,  says  Giuliani.  The  RICO 
statute  allows  law  enforcement  to  attack  large 
groups  of  Mob  members  instead  of  individuals, 
defining  crime  families  as  enterprises  or  corpora- 
tions so  that  the  families  can  be  attacked  as  a 
unit.  Prosecutors  isolate  two  predicate  criminal 
acts  committed  by  the  enterprise  over  the  course 
of  ten  years  to  establish  a pattern  of  conspiracy  or 
racketeering,  and  ultimately,  in  the  event  of 
criminal  conviction,  to  confiscate  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  business  assets  of  racketeers  and 
forfeit  those  assets  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Giuliani  observes  that  during  the  60’s  and  60’s, 
Federal  law  enforcement  left  organized  crime 
groups  like  the  Mafia  for  local  law  enforcement  to 
deal  with.  True,  there  were  a few  isolated  cases  of 
major  proportions  by  Federal  prosecutors,  such  as 
the  convictions  of  Frank  Costello,  Vito  Genovese 
and  Lucky  Luciano,  but  it  was  only  recently. 
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hem  District  of  New  York 


Federal  Day,  Just  one  example  of  the  tradition-shattering  ways  in  which  Giuliani 
has  used  the  office  and  power  of  the  U.S.  Attorney,  is  an  innovation  that  now 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department's  Operation 
Pressure  Point.  Designed  to  sweep  drug  dealers  and  buyers  off  the  streets  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  from  14th  Street  to  Delancey  Street,  Giuliani’s  Federal  Day  drive 
subjects  drug  dealers  to  Federal  penalties  on  one  unannounced,  ever-changing  day 
each  week.  The  innovation  is  unusual,  said  Reppetto,  in  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  not  traditionally  taken  on  state  cases.  More  the  point,  the  innovation  is  suc- 
cessful. if  the  response  of  drug  dealers  is  any  indication.  "We  started  to  find  that 
people  didn't  want  to  get  arrested  on  Federal  Day."  Giuliani  says.  "When  they 
found  out  that  the  police  were  taking  them  into  the  Federal  courts  rather  than  the 
state  courts,  they  would  resist  arrest,  they  would  ask  police  to  come  back  and  ar- 
rest them  the  next  day,  they  would  offer  inducements  to  have  the  police  come  back 
— bribes,  in  essence." 

Giuliani  perhaps  has  more  pull  with  the  Federal  Government  than  other  U.S.  At- 
torneys, although  he  is  quick  to  deny  using  any  such  pull  to  acq-  ’re  plum  cases  or 
turf.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Southern  District,  the  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices 
in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Districts  of  New  York  — Brooklyn  and  Manhattan, 
respectively  — jointly  directed  the  region's  organized  crime  and  drug-enforcement 
task  forces.  Within  a short  period  of  time  after  his  arrival,  the  Department  of 
Justice  switched  control  to  Giuliani  alone.  At  the  Justice  Department,  under 
former  Attorney  General  William  French  Smith,  Giuliani  was  in  charge  of  setting 
the  criminal  justice  priorities  for  the  Reagan  Administration,  and  supervised  the 
work  of  all  U.S.  Attorneys. 


During  the  Carter  Administration,  the  Justice  Department  was  given  additional 
resources  to  combat  white-collar  and  business  fraud  cases.  As  a member  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  Giuliani  engineered  the  shift  in  priorities  to  narcotics  en- 
forcement and  organized  crime.  And  while  Giuliani  now  believes  that  Federal  law 
enforcement  has  a "responsibility  " to  go  after  even  the  penny  ante  drug  dealers  - 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  a small  drug  case,"  he  notes"  — he  also  sets  his  sights 
on  bigger  fish.  Last  year  he  fried  some  of  the  biggest  fish  around,  namely  the  in- 
dictments of  the  five  biggest  Mafia  bosses  in  the  country.  Observes  James  Har- 
mon, executive  director  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Organized  Crime. 
Giuliani  conceived  a way  to  use  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions (RICO)  statute  to  get  at  the  top  of  organized  crime.  Giuliani's  indictments  of 
the  heads  of  the  Gambino.  Colombo.  Bonnano,  Lucchese  and  Genovese  families  has 
been  hailed  as  law  enforcement's  biggest  achievement  ever  against  the  mob. 


Giuliani  knows  the  potential  significance  of  his  office's  achievements.  "The 
things  we  have  done  to  date,"  he  says,  "have  been  unprecedented,  historic,  and 
they  are  major  inroads  in  organized  crime."  Giuliani  is  confident  that  the  RICO 
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there  will  be  organized  crime,  it  won't  be  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  existed." 

Across  the  country,  organized  crime  figures  are 
facing  the  fire.  Reputed  Milwaukee  crime  boss 
Frank  P.  Balistrieri,  along  with  his  two  sons  and 
five  other  reputed  organized  crime  figures,  have 
been  charged  with  stealing  82  million  in  profits 
from  the  Stardust  Casino  in  Las  Vegas.  Govern- 
ment prosecutors  have  also  contended  that  the 
eight  sought  to  conceal  ownership  of  the  gambl- 
ing resort. 

In  1980,  the  family's  Shorecrest  Hotel  was  raid- 
ed by  FBI  agents  and  8200,000  was  seized. 
Federal  prosecutors  have  charged  that  the  money 
was  part  of  the  cash  skimmed  from  the  Las  Vegas 
casino.  Unbeknownst  to  the  Balistrieris,  the  FBI 
had  placed  wiretaps  in  the  Shorecrest's  offices, 
and  the  tapes  from  those  bugs  revealed  that 
Balistrieri's  sons,  both  lawyers,  were  angry  with 
Balistrieri  for  keeping  the  money  in  a safe  instead 
of  investing  it. 

"I  thought  that  (the  8200,000]  was  my  security 
kit."  Frank  Balistrieri  was  heard  to  say.  "If 
something  came  up,  it  was  there.  We  just  left  it 
there  too  long  and  now  we  blew  it,  that's  all." 

Another  tape-recorded  discussion  focused  on 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  announcing  that  the 
money  was  reportedly  tied  to  the  casino  skimm- 
ing. On  the  tape,  Balistrieri  said:  "I  know  they're 
trying  to  tie  me  in  it.  This  is  the  most  serious 

Continued  on  Page  10 


statutes,  which  involves  racketeering  enterprises  and  patterns  of  misconduct 
rather  than  isolated  acts,  will  be  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Mafia,  to  con- 
vince juries  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  and  then  to  use  those  convictions  to  seize 
as  much  of  their  property  as  possible  and  forfeit  it  to  the  Federal  Government. 


Corny  as  it  may  sound,  Giuliani  truly  hates  organized  crime.  Friends  say  the  pro- 
secutor idolized  his  father,  Harold  Giuliani,  who  believed  the  Mafia  gave  Italians  a 
bad  name  and  who  hated  those  Italians  in  organized  crime  for  prejudicing  society 
against  Italians.  While  Giuliani  claims  that  being  Italian- American  gives  him  no 
extra  thrill  when  it  comes  to  leading  the  fight  to  topple  the  Mafia,  others  have 
noted  the  irony.  "There  is  one  benefit  to  my  being  Italian  or  Italian-American," 
Giuliani  said,  however,  "and  that  is  maybe  I can  reduce  some  of  the  stereotyping 
and  bigotry  that  goes  on."  And  as  for  Ids  unabashed  use  of  the  terms  Mafia  and 
Cosa  Nostra,  which  some  shy  away  from  for  foar  of  casting  ethnic  aspersions, 
Giuliani  is  just  as  frank.  "You  create  a false  impression  if  you  don't  have  the 
courage  and  candidness  to  use  the  word  Mafia  where  it  actually  does  apply,"  he  ex- 
plains. "We're  way  past  the  point  in  time  where  anybody  can  legitimately  dispute 
the  existence  of  an  organization  that  variously  calls  itself  La  Cosa  Nostra,  the  mob, 
our  thing,  our  tradition  or  the  Mafia." 


While  some  veteran  organized-crime  fighters,  such  as  Ronald  Goldstock,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  York  State  Organized  Crime  Task  Force,  say  that 
Giuliani's  efforts  have  not  had  as  a great  an  effect  on  the  underlying  criminal  ac- 
tivities attributed  to  the  mob,  there  is  no  doubting  the  enormity  of  Giuliani's  Im- 
pact in  dealing  with  the  operational  syndicates  and  creating  the  potential  for  major 
changes  in  the  way  the  syndicate  operates.  "I  think  the  Indictment  of  the  commis- 
sion goes  a long  way  along  with  other  things,  sociological  changoa  within  the  mob 
and  increased  law  enforcement  generally,  to  change  the  way  in  which  syndicates 
operate."  Goldstock  said.  "Giuliani  is  an  aggrossive  lawyer  with  a can-do  approach. 
Rather  than  seeing  16  reasons  why  something  can't  bo  done,  he  asks  why  can't  you 
accomplish  it?" 

At  41,  Giuliani's  life  speaks  for  itself  in  terms  of  his  can-do  approach  and  what 
he's  accomplished  with  it.  Even  as  a child,  Giuliani  distinguished  himself  from  the 
crowd  by  being  a rabid  Yankee  fan  in  the  Dodger-crazed  Brooklyn  of  tho  1940's. 
(Make  no  mistake  about  his  Yankee-mania:  Giuliani's  Manhattan  office  is  adorned 
with  a weatherbeaten  seat  from  old  Yankee  Stadium,  while  a baseball  autographed 
by  Yogi  Berra  occupies  a place  of  honor  on  his  desk.)  Brought  up  in  a strict 
Catholic  home,  Giuliani  had  a parochial  school  education  and,  as  previously  noted, 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  entering  tho  priesthood.  The  one  hitch,  he 
discovered,  was  17-year-old  girls  in  bikinis.  "If  there  wasn't  a celibacy  rule,"  he 
said,  "I  probably  would  have  gone  into  the  seminary."  Instead,  he  attended 
Manhattan  College  and  then  went  on  to  New  York  University  Law  School,  Ho 
entered  with  doubts  about  whether  he  wanted  to  be  a lawyer  but  left  with  tho  cer- 
tainty that  practicing  law  was  what  he  wanted  to  do  for  tho  rest  of  his  life.  "I 
always  wanted  to  be  a trial  lawyer.  I never  thought  of  being  anything  but  a trial 
lawyer,"  he  said. 


After  two  years  of  clerking  for  U.S.  District  Judge  Lloyd  MocMohon  in  the 
Southern  District,  whom  Giuliani  called  a great  trainer  of  trial  lawyers,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  in  1970.  Landing  that 
job.  Giuliani  said,  was  the  greatest  thrill  of  his  career  to  this  day.  He  proved  his 
mettle  in  the  courtroom  again  and  agoin,  never  losing  one  of  tho  40  or  so  casus  he 
tried  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney.  He's  been  described  as  the  kind  of  lawyer  you'd 
want  on  your  side,  and  he  is  notorious  for  going  for  the  Jugular. 

Giuliani  soon  found  hlmaelf  at  the  Department  of  Justice  proper,  where  he 
became  associate  deputy  attorney  general  under  Harold  Tyler,  thon  deputy  ot- 
torney  general.  Giuliani  had  been  recommended  to  Tyler  by  Judge  MacMohon 
and  like  Giuliani's  first  boss.  Tyler  became  something  of  a mentor  to  him  When 
Tyler  left  DoJ  in  1977  to  join  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Patterson,  Belknap. 

Giuliani  left  with  him  and  became  a partner  in  private  practice.  While  ho  was  hap- 
py in  private  practice.  Giuliani  says  he  missed  "being  involved  in  the  Important 
things,  feeling  like  I always  had  the  white  hat  on." 

Those  feelings  eventually  led  Giuliani  back  into  Government  practice.  In  1980, 
when  the  Republicans  found  themselves  back  in  the  Whit*  House,  they  sought  on 
experienced  prosecutor  to  fill  the  spot  of  associate  attorney  general.  Giuliani  was 
their  man.  In  the  two  years  he  spent  as  the  third-ranking  man  at  the  Justice 
Department.  Giuliani  was  oble  to  set  up  12  drug-enforcement  task  forces  and  ex- 
pand the  FBI's  role  in  narcotics  enforcement.  Giuliani  also  tackled  the  issue  of  il- 
legal immigration,  particularly  as  it  related  to  the  boatloads  of  illegal  Haitians  that 
were  landing  on  Florida's  shores. 


Giuliani  showed  more  enthusiasm  for  his  job  than  "anyone  I ve  ever  seen, 
observed  Arthur  Brill  director  of  public  affairs  at  the  President  s Commission  on 
Organized  Crime,  a commission  Giuliani  helped  set  up  while  with  the  Department 
of  Justice.  "He  was  fantastic  in  that  role."  Brill  said.  "He  had  tremendous,  tough 
issues  back  in  '81  and  '82."  Those  early  years  account  for  what  occurred  in  hia 
fight  against  organized  crime,  he  added.  When  President  Reagan  announced  hia 
escalated  war  .gainst  organized  crime  and  drugs  in  1982.  GiuUani  played  a part  in 
the  planning,  in  setting  up  the  organized  crime  task  forces  and  the  conceptual 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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A good  year  for  law  enforcement, 
a bad  year  for  organized  crime 

ev«r  turned  bv  the  I 
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part. . .this  conspiracy  part." 

The  Federal  Government  struck  a gold  mtne  of 
undorworld  Intelligence  information  when  reputed 
M ilia  boss  Angelo  "Big  Ange"  Lonurdo  broko  the 
Mob's  code  of  silence  und  became  a government 
witness.  In  1983,  Lonardo,  74,  was  convicted  of 
criminal  charges  relating  to  a multimillion-dollnr  drug 
smuggling  ring  and  wus  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment plus  103  years. 

Included  in  u 66-page  dossier  provided  by  Lonurdo 
ure  allegations  that  former  Maliu  boss  John  La  Roccu, 
Und  underboss  Gabriel  "Kelly"  Mannarino  ordered  the 
contract  murder  of  a Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mafia  lieu  to- 
mint  in  1980.  Lonardo  suid  that  action  wus  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  syndicate's  overt  involvement  in  quashing 
u war  between  two  mob  factions  in  Ohio  s Mahoning 

Valloy.  . ... 

According  to  Joseph  Griffin,  ugent-m-charge  of  the 
FBI's  Cleveland  office.  Lonardo  is  the  highest  ranking 


Mafia  "defector"  ever  turned  by  the  FBI.  Said  Grif- 
fin, Lonardo  is  to  Joseph  Valachi  as  the  president  of 
General  Motors  is  to  an  assembly  line  worker. 

Lonardo  is  expected  to  be  a star  witness  at  the  drug- 
dealing trials  in  New  York  of  the  mob  commission. 

With  the  help  of  the  RICO  statutes  and  the  Federal 
witness  security  program,  which  gives  the  Federal 
Government  the  ability  to  get  cooperation  from 
witnesses  whose  lives  may  be  put  in  jeopardy,  law  en- 
forcement made  300  organized  crime  arrests  in  New 
York  City  alone  over  the  past  18  months.  "If  we  were 
to  stop  and  do  nothing  else,"  said  Giuliani,  "they 
would  be  back  in  business  to  the  same  degree  as  they 
were  in  business  before  in  about  six  months.  If  people 
are  organizing  themselves  in  sophisticated  ways  to 
commit  serious  crimes,  then  the  only  choice  you  have 
is  for  the  government  - Federal,  state  and  local  to 
go  after  them  in  an  enthusiastic  woy  and  with  as 
much  success  as  possible.  And  you've  got  to  keep  do- 
ing it." 
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Giuliani  heads  for 
the  front  lines 
to  take  on  crime 
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stages  of  the  Organized  Crime  Commission.  This 
commission  was  the  second  part  of  this  - take  a big 
look  at  organized  crime  as  it  exists  in  the  80  s.  Rudy 
was  a part  of  it  all  and  took  on  some  really  heavy 
issues  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney  General."  BnU  said. 

But  Giuliani  was  frustrated  by  Washington  life. 

"There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  external  trapp- 
ings of  power  in  Washington."  he  said,  "chauffeurs 
and  people  opening  doors  for  you  and  calling  you  'yes, 
sir  and  'no.  sir.'  " While  some  see  Giuliani's  return  to 
his  old  hunting  grounds  at  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
in  New  York  as  a step  down,  others,  such  as 
Goldstock.  say  "the  switch  in  jobs  was  good  for  New 
York."  And.  Giuliani  will  point  out,  the  switch  was  a 
good  one  on  a personal  level  as  well,  for  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's job  is  one  he  says  he  always  wanted.  "Ideal- 
ly " he  says.  "I  think  I'm  better  suited  to  the  actual 
investigation  of  cases,  working  on  strategies  for  cases. 

I enjoy  being  a lawyer,  so  it  brings  me  closer  to  the 
work  of  a lawyer.” 

But.  say e Arthur  Brill.  "Rudy  is  suited  in  any 
capacity  he  wishes  to  engage  in.  He  has  tremendous 
talent,  tremendous  abilities.  He's  good  with  people 
both  individually  and  collectively  and  has  a tremen- 
dous  grasp  on  events  as  well  as  being  a quick  study. 
Brill  recalls  Giuliani  being  asked  to  appear  on  the 
ABC-TV  news  program  "Nightline  as  a represen- 
tative of  the  Administration's  position  on  an  issue, 
facing  as  many  as  four  opponents.  “Some  TV  shows 
don't  have  time  to  line  up  an  equal  balance."  Brill 
said.  "They  figured  if  you  had  Rudy  on  one  side,  it 
was  going  to  take  two  opponents  to  balance  it  off. 

Brill,  a former  Marine,  said  that  sometimes  you  get 
an  urge  to  be  with  the  troops.  "Rudy  decided  to  go  to 
the  front  lines  and  he  should  be  commended  for  it.  I ve 
seen  him  in  both  arenas  and  he's  been  equally  effec- 
tive in  both." 
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7 will  be  unable  to  serve  in  this  capacity  and  regret  that  circumstances  prevent  my  reporting  for  duty / 

Dr.  Charles  Hartman,  in  his  resifnation  statement  as  IACP  director 


June:  Probing  deadly 
force;  liability  eased; 
NU  sizes  up  the 
Police  Corps 

NEW  YORK  GOV.  MARIO  M. 
Cuomo  announced  plans  to  set  up 
a commission  with  sweeping  in- 
vestigative and  subpoena  powers 
to  examine  the  use  of  deadly  force 
by  police  agencies  throughout  the 
state.  The  creation  of  the  panel 
was  spurred  by  the  April  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality  within  the 
ranks  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  According  to  state 
criminal  justice  coordinator, 
Lawrence  T.  Kurlander,  the  com- 
mission will  not  explore  in- 
dividual acts  of  brutality  but 
rather  such  issues  as  police 
recruitment,  training,  supervi- 
sion, discipline  and  "the 
usefulness  of  residency  laws  for 
police." 

ATLANTA  POLICE 
adopted  a wait-and-see  attitude  in 
their  battle  with  the  city  over  a 
promotional  test  that  was  scrap- 
ped because  of  alleged  racial  bias. 
Despite  Mayor  Andrew  Young’s 
apology  to  the  department,  the  ci- 
ty's Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
chapter  took  its  case  to  court,  con- 
tending that  the  test  should  have 
been  validated  for  job-relatednesa 
before  it  was  given. 

THE  DETROIT  BOARD  OF 
Police  Commissioners  relaxed  the 
city's  residency  rule  to  eliminate 
references  to  the  families  of  police 
officers.  Previously,  the 
discovery  that  the  family  of  a 
police  officer  was  living  outside  ci- 
ty limits  was  considered  per  se 
evidence  that  the  officer  was  not 
living  within  the  city.  Under  the 
relaxed  rules,  other  factors  will 
now  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  a determination  is  made. 

A SUPREME  COURT 
ruling  handed  down  on  June  3 
drastically  reduced  the  likelihood 
of  a municipality  having  to  pay 
civil  damages  to  an  individual 
who  feels  his  rights  were  violated 
in  a single  act  of  police  miscon- 
duct. By  a vote  of  7-to-l,  the 
Court  overturned  the  $1.6  million 
in  damages  awarded  to  an 
Oklahoma  City  widow  whose  hus- 
band had  been  shot  to  death  by  a 
city  police  officer  during  a rob- 
bery investigation.  The  decision's 
value  as  a precedent,  however,  is 
said  to  be  severely  limited  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  single  rationale 
for  overturning  the  settlement 
commanded  a majority  vote  of 
the  Court. 

THE  CHICAGO  POLICE 
Department  announced  plans  to 
revamp  its  patrol  sectors  to 
equalize  the  workload  among  the 
department's  26  police  districts 
and  dramatically  increase  foot 
patrols.  The  plan,  which  took  18 
months  to  develop,  was  designed 
to  trim  the  number  of  patrol  beats 


from  1.261  to  1,018.  Nearly  400 
officers  assigned  to  desk  jobs 
were  due  to  be  redeployed  t patrol 
beats. 

A PREMATURELY 
released  study  conducted  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NIJ1  called  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram an  effective  way  of  increas- 
ing police  manpower  while  keep- 
ing down  costs.  According  to  the 
study,  conducted  by  Jonathan 
Rubinstein,  a law  enforcement 
consultant  and  pioneer  of  the 
Police  Corps,  police  chiefs 
surveyed  said  that  they  felt  their 
departments  were  understaffed 
and  that  they  would  accept  help 
from  a corps  of  college  students 
who  would  be  in  service  to  the 
department  for  three  years  upon 
graduation. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
Edwin  Meese  said  the  Reagan 
Administration  planned  to  ask 
Congress  for  $101.6  million  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  regional 
drug-enforcement  groups  and 
hire  more  than  2,000  additional 
investigators,  lawyers  and  other 
drug-enforcement  personnel. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Robert 
Bright  and  Edith  Elaine  Siler  are 
appointed  to  the  Chicago  Police 
Department’s  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Standards.  . . . Warren, 
Mich.,  Det.  Cpl.  Ronald  J. 
Muschong,  a wheelchair-bound 
paraplegic  as  a result  of  a trail- 
biking accident,  is  named  police 
commissioner,  succeeding  Max 
Durbin,  who  resigned  after  14 
months  in  the  position.  . . . 
Sheriff  Roy  Brockway  of  Kauf- 
man County,  Tex.,  resigns  rather 
than  facing  a year  in  jail  on  a 
brutality  conviction. . . . Lee  F. 
Laster,  head  of  the  FBI's  New 
York  office,  retires. . . . Houston 
Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  is 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  by  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  . . . U.S. 
Solicitor  General  Rex  E.  Lee 
resigns.  . . . Los  Angeles  Police 
Capt.  Joe  Sandoval  is  named  chief 
of  the  California  State  Police.  . . . 
Josephine  County,  Ore.,  Sheriff 
Jim  Fanning  announces  retire- 
ment plans. 

July:  Easing  gun 
controls;  UCR  over- 
haul offered;  holes 
in  drug  network 

DEVICES  DESIGNED  TO 
protect  children  from  abduction 
and  sexual  exploitation  may  offer 
little  more  than  a false  sense  of 
security  for  parents  and  virtually 
no  real  protection  for  children,  ac- 
cording to  John  Rabun,  deputy 
director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children. 
Rabun  said  the  products 
generated  over  the  past  few  years 
come  from  a "genre  that  is  a bit 
alarmist."  Rabun  urged  instead 
that  parents  keep  a written 


description  of  the  child  along  with 
an  up-Unlate  color  photograph, 
that  a family's  dentist  keep  a 
complete  chart  of  the  child's  teeth 
and  that  the  child’s  fingerprints 
be  taken  by  either  a law  enforce- 
ment professional  or  a person 
trained  in  fingerprinting. 

DETROIT  BUDGET  D1REC 
tor  Walter  Stecher  said  an  award 
granted  in  a two-year  police  con- 
tract arbitration  dispute  would 
exceed  the  city's  fiscal  budget  by 
$7  million  and  may  hamper  the  ci- 
ty's plans  to  bring  the  police  force 
back  up  to  a manpower  strength 
of  6.000.  as  had  been  planned. 
Stecher  said  the  city  does  not 
have  money  to  pay  the  increase. 

A STUDY  DONE  BY  A 
sociology  professor  at  Michigan 
State  University  observed  that 
jurors  at  rape  trials  are  influenced 
as  much  by  a victim's  behavior  as 
by  the  factors  in  the  case.  Prof. 
Barbara  F.  Reskin  said  jurors 
treat  rape  more  seriously  If  a 
woman  is  chaste  or  traditional  in 
her  life  style.  Jurors  are  more  like- 
ly to  exonerate  men  charged  with 
raping  women  who  are  reputed  to 
be  sexually  active  outside  of  mar- 
riage or  who  knew  their  assailant. 
Reskin  said. 

BY  A LOPSIDED  79-16 
margin,  the  U.S.  Senate  approved 
a bill  that  would  roll  back  provi- 
sions of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  Among  other  provisions,  the 
bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  James  A. 
McClure  of  Idaho,  would  make  it 
legal  to  purchase  a firearm  out- 
side of  the  buyer's  home  state  aa 
long  as  the  transaction  was  con- 
ducted face-to-face  and  did  not 
violate  either  state’s  laws.  The 
legislation  would  also  allow  gun 
owners  to  transport  weapons 
across  state  lines  as  along  as  the 
weapon  was  unloaded  and  inac- 
cessible (in  the  trunk  of  a car,  for 
instance).  In  addition,  the  inspec- 
tion of  a gun  dealer's  records 
would  be  restricted  to  an  annual 
basis.  Currently,  officials  may 
check  a dealer’s  records  whenever 
they  choose.  Although  opposing 
Senators  filibustered  against  the 
bill,  a compromise  was  reached 
when  sponsors  agreed  to  place  a 
ban  on  the  importation  of  parts 
used  to  assemble  small  pistols,  a 


provision  long  sought  by  gun- 
control  advocates. 

THE  NATIONAL  NAR 
cotlcs  Border  Interdiction 
System  was  blasted  in  a study  by 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO).  According  to  the  report. 
NNBIS  ia  not  working  aa  well  aa 
was  expected  when  the  program 
was  Initiated  by  Vice  President 
George  Bush  in  1983.  According 
to  a spokeswoman  for  Rep.  Glenn 
English  (D.-Okla.),  who  has  been 
monitoring  the  program,  NNBIS 
claimed  responsibility  for  only 
136  of  the  2,300  aircraft  interdic- 
tions recorded  since  the  inception 
of  the  program.  It  was  later 
discovered  by  the  GAO  that 
NNBIS  was  actually  responsible 
for  only  16  Interdictions 

SECURITY  EXPERTS 
generally  agreed  that  President 
Reagan's  proposal  to  use  sky 
marshals  on  international  flights 
might  be  more  troublesome  than 
the  problem  it  sought  to  address. 
"We're  not  happy  about  anybody 
having  guns  up  in  the  air,"  said 
Thomas  Pyle,  a spokesman  for 
the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  (IATA).  And,  noted 
Rodney  Wallis,  security  chief  for 
the  IATA,  "I  don’t  want  any 
situation  to  arise  where  there 
could  be  a gun  battle  at  36,000 
feet."  The  President’s  proposals 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  hijacking 
of  a TWA  airliner  by  radical 
Moslems. 

A $1  MILLION  STUDY  OF 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Repor- 
ting system  pointed  out  a number 
of  serious  flaws  in  the  system  and 
recommended  substantial 
changes  in  the  way  crime  is 
reported.  The  major  proposal  in- 
volved a conversion  to  a two-level 
reporting  system,  whereby  level- 
one  agencies  will  not  report  much 
more  information  than  they  are 
currently.  Level-two  depart- 
ments. a smaller  number  of  agen- 
cies consisting  of  600  to  1,000  of 
the  largest  agencies,  will  submit 
more  detailed  reports. 

THE  REAGAN  AD- 
ministration  proposed  strong 
legislative  measures  to  combat 
the  production  of  synthetic  illegal 
narcotics  and  hallucinogens.  As 


outlined  by  Attorney  General  Ed- 
win Meeee  3d,  the  propoeal  celled 
for  a 16-year  prison  term  and  a 
$260,000  fine  for  those  convicted 
of  producing  the  so-called 
"designer  drugs."  Meese  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Government 
had  decided  to  put  a temporary 
ban  on  two  of  the  drugs  known  as 
MPPP  and  PE  PAP.  both  linked 
to  Parkinson's  Disease.  In  addi- 
tion. the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration banned  the  syn- 
thetic hallucinogen  known  as 
Ecstasy,  which  is  similar  in  its 
chemical  make-up  to  mescaline. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Sgt. 
Berbers  Matula  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  becomes  that 
city's  first  female  officer  to  at- 
tend the  FBI  National 
Academy.  . . . Police  Officer 
Gerald  Mark,  31.  of  lola.  Wise.,  ia 
shot  and  killod  while  on  patrol 
July  21.  . . . Lexington,  Neb., 
Polico  Chief  Jim  Joneson  ia  nam- 
ed executive  director  of  the 
state's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal 
Justico.  . . . John  J.  Norton, 
president-elect  of  the  IACP,  ia 
confirmed  as  director-general  of 
the  newly  croated  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  . . . 
Rochester,  N.Y..  Polico  Chiof 
Delmar  E.  Leach  and  Deputy 
Chief  Charles  J . Richardson  both 
announce  their  retirements. 

August:  IACP  bend- 
hunting;  giant  drive 
on  pot  crops;  speed 
limit  battle  eyed 

AFTER  MONTH8  OF 
searching,  the  International 
Association  of  Chiofs  of  Police 
found  a new  executive  director, 
only  to  lose  him  after  just  two 
hours  on  the  job.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Hartman,  a former  executive  with 
the  Motorcycle  Safety  Founda- 
tion, was  selected  amid  balllyhoo 
and  sighs  of  relief  from  the  IACP 
hierarchy.  His  resignation  on  his 
first  day  of  work  — for  reasons  as 
yet  unexplained  — sorvod  to 
underscore  the  many  problems 
that  have  boen  wracking  the 
organization  over  the  past  year. 
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‘Street  patrol  is  a dead-end  job  and  after  four  or  five  yean  no  one  can  do  it  very  well  ’ 

Jonathan  Rubinstein,  co- area  tor  of  the  Police  Corps  concept 


Preparations  for  an  audit  of  I ACP 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
brought  to  the  surface  instances 
of  what  was  termed  groan  finan- 
cial mismanagement,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  hav- 
ing flowed  through  accounts 
without  proper  accounting  pro- 
cedures. The  I ACP  search  com- 
mittee made  plana  to  renew  it* 
recruitment  efforts  following 
Hartman's  abrupt  departure. 

WE8TERN  AND 

Midwestern  Senatora  started 
showing  slgna  of  increasing 
hostility  to  the  65-mile-per-hour 
national  speed  limit.  Senators 
from  such  states  as  Wyoming, 
Teiaa  and  Nevada  maintain  that 
the  speed  limit  is  impractical  for 
the  geography  of  their  states. 
Rasing  the  opposition  on  the  twin 
issues  of  practicality  and  states 
rights,  members  of  Congress  have 
sponsored  a bill  that  would  raise 
the  speed  limit  to  86  on  Interstate 
highways  while  keeping  it  at  66 
through  urban  areas. 

HOUSTON  POLICE 

officers  threatened  to 
demonstrate  against  Chief  Lee  P. 
Brown  at  the  upcoming  Interna- 
tional association  of  Police  Chiefs 
(IACPI  convention  to  be  hold  in 
the  city  in  October,  In  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Houston  Police 
Sentinel,  Brown  was  accused  of 
mismanaging  the  department. 
According  to  Officer  Tommy 
Britt,  president  of  the  Houston 
Police  Patrolmen's  Union,  pro- 
testing officers  at  the  convention 
would  hand  out  pamphlets  and,  in 
some  cases,  picket.  "We’re  going 
to  show  them  that  Chief  Brown  is 
calling  Houston  u showcase  police 
department  when  in  fact  it's  not,  ” 
said  Britt. 


THE  OPERATION  KNOWN 
as  Delta-9  went  into  action  as  the 
1986  marijuana  harvesting 
season  drew  near,  with  more  than 
2.200  Federal,  stale  and  local  law 
enforcers  trying  to  nip  domestic 
marijuana  production  in  the  bud. 
Within  the  first  three  days  of  the 
Federally-funded  operation,  more 
than  342,835  marijuana  plants 
were  wiped  out.  The  Justice 
Department  said  it  hoped  to  ex- 
ceed the  13  million  plants 
destroyed  last  year.  "We're  talk 
ing  big  money  out  here,"  said 
"Wild  Bill”  Elllngwood.  a Hum- 
boldt County.  Calif.,  sheriff's 
jailer,  "One  of  those  plants  is 
worth  $1,000.  $2,000.  $3,000 
depending  on  the  quality." 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  AD 
ministration  agents  kept  a ner- 
vous eye  on  a veritable  mountain 
of  confiscated  cocaine  in 
Southern  Florida.  The  pile  of  nar- 
cotics, weighing  up  to  1 0 tons  and 
worth  some  $3  billion,  is  not 
guarded  ns  securely  as  in- 
vestigators might  like,  and  DEA 
operatives  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  someone  might  mount  a 
paramilitary  raid  on  the  coke 
horde,  using  Uzis  and  MAC-10 
machine  guns  as  the  lightest  ar- 
tillery. 

IN  ANOTHER  EFFORT  TO 
extend  the  war  against  drugs,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  reopened  con- 
sideration of  the  experimental  use 
of  a blimp  to  detect  drug  traf- 
fickers, as  well  as  the  use  of  low- 
flying  cruise  missiles  and  Exocet- 
type  shlp-to-ship  missiles. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Marion, 
111.,  Police  Chief  L.  B.  Hunter 
retires  on  August  1. . . . John  L. 
Hogan  is  named  head  of  the  FBI 's 
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New  York  office Kenneth  P. 

Walton,  second  in  command  at 
the  New  York  office,  is  placed  in 
command  of  the  bureau's  office  in 
Detroit.  . Robert  Scully  of  the 
Detroit  PD  is  reelected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations. . . . Edward 
M.  Nickels,  former  commander  of 
the  Chicago  PD’s  bomb  and  arson 
section,  joins  the  Illinois  state  fire 
marshal's  office  as  director  of  the 
arson  investigation  division.  . 
West  Point,  Iowa.  Police  Chief 
Austin  O'Brien  resigns  on 
August  16  to  join  the  Pinkerton 
detective  agency.  . . . Former 
New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  Codd  dies  of  a heart  at- 
tack on  August  29. 

September  Drug  use 
by  cops;  IACP’s  new 
boss;  wage- ruling 
protests;  New  York 
police  cadets 

TOP  POLICE  EXECUTIVES 
fingered  drug  abuse  within  police 
ranks  as  the  biggest  problem  fac- 
ing law  enforcement  today,  as  the 
use  of  urinalysis  to  detect  illegal 
drug  use  by  recruits  grew  steadi- 
ly Chief  Neil  Behan  of  the 
Baltimore  County,  Md..  Police 
Department  observed  that  the 
problem  did  not  exist  in  law  en- 
forcement 10  years  ago.  but  that 
with  society's  changing  attitude 
toward  narcotics  it  is  very  likely 
that  young  people  recruited  to  the 
police  ranks  have  used  drugs.  In 
recent  drug  tests  of  Chicago 
police,  81  out  of  1,922  officers 
tested  showed  signs  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics use. 


LOCAL  OFFICIALS  FROM 
43  states  converged  on  the  White 
House  to  express  their  concern 
over  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion requiring  local  governments 
to  comply  with  the  same  wage 
and  overtime  requirements  as 
private  employers.  The  officials 
charged  that  the  Court’s  decision 
in  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
will  disrupt  police  and  fire  ser- 
vices. According  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  payment  of 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime  for 
police,  firefighters  and  others 
with  unusual  work  schedules  — 
instead  of  offering  compensatory 
days  off  — could  cost  local 
governments  anywhere  from  $1 
billion  to  $2.6  billion  a year  in  ex- 
tra wages  or  forced  cutbacks  in 
service. 

REP.  WILLIAM  HUGHES 
(D.-N.J.)  introduced  a bill  that 
would  ban  the  transfer  of  machine 
guns  and  silencers  and  establish  a 
1 6-day  waiting  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  handguns.  According  to 
Hughes.  New  Jersey  State  Police 
have  expressed  concern  over  the 
lack  of  a waiting  period  for  pur- 
chasing handguns  in  other  states. 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  exhibit  a 
phony  driver's  license  and  answer 


the  questions  correctly  and  there 
are  no  checks.  Felons  could  ac- 
tually defeat  the  laws  of  states 
like  New  Jersey,"  Hughes  said. 

THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
stitute  of  Justice  joined  forces 
with  Proctor  & Gamble  and  the 
Chicago  advertising  company  of 
Tatham.  Laird  & Kudner  to  pro- 
duce four  30-second  television 
public  service  announcements  en- 
couraging citizens  to  "Report. 
Identify.  Testify." 

CHIEF  JERALD  R 
Vaughn  of  the  Largo,  Fla.,  Police  • 
Department  was  appointed  new 
executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACPI.  Vaughn's  appoint- 
ment ended  a long  and  com- 
plicated search  for  a new  director 
— one  that  association  officers 
thought  was  over  when  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Hartman  was  selected 
in  August.  (Hartman  left  the  job 
after  two  hourp.)  Vaughn  said  he 
was  both  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  been  selected,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  will  go  into 
the  job  with  his  eyes  open  to  the 
many  problems  the  organization 
faces. 

NEW  YORK  MAYOR 
Edward  I.  Koch  announced  that 
the  city’s  police  department 
would  implement  a Police  Cadet 
Corps  program  combining 
elements  of  both  the  Police  Cadet 
program  and  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram, rival  prdposals  that  had 
been  competing  for  official  atten- 
tion and  funding.  As  seen  by  Dr. 
Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  a sponsor  of  the  Police 
Cadet  program,  the  concept  is 
historic  because  it  "really  man- 
dates a college  education  as  a 
prerequisite  for  entering  the 
police  department."  The  Police 
Cadet  Corps  would  offer  tuition 
loans  of  up  to  $ 1 ,{>00  per  year  for  a 
cadet's  junior  and  senior  years  of 
college,  in  exchange  for  two  years 
of  service  with  the  police  depart- 
ment after  graduation. 


THE  HOUSE  JUDICIARY 
Committee  approved  legislation 
to  ban  the  sale,  importation  and 
manufacture  of.  armor-piercing 
bullets.  The  bill  outlaws  the  am- 
munition except  for  government 
use,  testing,  research  or  export. 


A NEW  CLASS  OF  SKY 
marshals  began  training  recently 
at  a secret  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  facility.  The 
FAA  said  that  the  first  class  of 
sky  marshals  should  be  riding 
aboard  overseas  flights  by  mid- 
October  following  a five-week 
training  period.  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  who  sponsored  the 
legislation  to  give  the  F AA  an  ex- 
tra $2  million  for  the  air  marshal 
training,  said  he  sought  the  pro- 
gram because  of  its  success  with 
El  Al.  the  Israeli  airline. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Gary 
P.  Hayes,  executive  director  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research 


Forum  since  its  founding  in  1976, 

dies  of  cancer  on  September  8 

Major  Bessie  Norris,  Baltimore's 
first  female  district  police  com- 
mander, is  stripped  of  police 
powers  pending  the  outcome  of 
drunken  driving  charges  filed 
against  her.  . . Captain  Edward 
Pare  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Police  is  named  interim  director 
of  the  state  Transportation 
Department.  . . Timothy  Crowe 
is  chosen  as  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute  Patrick  V.  Murphy. 

former  president  of  the  Police 
Foundation,  joins  the  faculty  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice. . . . Russellville,  Ala., 
Police  Chief  Burns  Saint  is  in- 
dicted on  Federal  charges  of 
racketeering  and  extorting  bribes 
from  bootleggers. 

October  Securing  a 
birthday  party; 

Philly  tackles 
corruption;  Supreme! 
get  back  to  work 

A MARATHON  SECURITY 
effort  was  launched  for  the  40th 
anniversary  session  of  the  United 
Nations,  combining  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. the  Coast  Guard,  the  State 
Department,  the  Secret  Service, 
the  UN’s  own  security  force  and  a 
never-before-tried  microcom- 
puter system.  Nearly  10  percent 
of  the  city's  police  force  was 
assigned  to  the  UN  security 
detail,  along  with  more  than  half 
of  the  Secret  Service  agents  in  the 
country.  The  objective  was  sim- 
ple: insure  the  safety  of  delegates 
from  169  nations  and  numerous 
heads  of  state  for  a period  of  six 
weeks.  The  NYPD,  according  to 
Assistant  Chief  Gerard  J.  Kerins, 
used  the  microcomputer  to  plan 
deployment  strategies. 

LEADING  NEURO- 

psychologists  speculated  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  predict  acts  of 
aggressive  human  behavior  90 
percent  of  the  time  through  the 
use  of  sophisticated  neurological 
equipment  such  as  a Computer- 
ized Axial  Tomography  (the  CAT 
scan).  The  results  of  research  by 
Dr.  Alan  Gruber  and  Dr.  Frank 
Elliot  could  have  a profound  im- 
pact on  criminal  law,  corrections 
and  rehabilitation  as  well  as  the 
way  violence  is  traditionally 
viewed.  According  to  the  resear- 
chers, individuals  who  cannot 
control  their  aggressive  impulses 
and  repeat  startling  acts  of 
violence  are  often  victims  of  tem- 
poral lobe  epilepsy  caused  by  a 
head  injury. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(IACP)  held  its  annual  conference 
this  month  in  Houston,  and  for 
six  days,  and  an  uncommon  calm 
seemed  to  prevail  for  the  IACP. 
Newly  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor Jerald  R.  Vaughn  outlined  his 
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‘With  the  advent  of  the  Garcia  decision,  common  sense  has  disappeared  from  the  admLaimtic:  of  paUir 

safety  employment  Mike  Petcbel  president  of  the  Phoenix  Law  Enforcement  Association 


plans  for  leading  the  organization 
out  of  its  recent  doldrums.  Col. 
Richard  Dotson  of  the  Louisville. 
Ky.,  police  was  elected  sixth  vice 
president  in  a runoff  ballot,  while 
John  J.  Norton,  director  of  public 
safety  in  Pittsburgh,  took  over  as 
the  association's  president. 

PHILADELPHIA  MAYOR 

W.  Wilson  Goode  released  his 
plan  for  fighting  police  corruption 
in  the  city,  and  drew  an  angry 
response  from  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  in  the  process. 
Goode's  proposals  included:  the 
appointment  of  an  independent 
special  prosecutor;  requiring  all 
officers  at  the  rank  of  captain  or 
above  who  seek  promotions  to 
take  polygraph  tests  about  cor- 
ruption in  the  department;  hiring 
police  commanders  from  outside 
the  city,  and  requiring  at  least  a 
high  school  diploma  for  all  new  of- 
ficers. The  polygraph  proposal 
was  decried  by  the  FOP  as  a "gim- 
mick solution. " 

THE  FBI  JOINED  SEATTLE- 
area  police  in  their  search  for  the 
Green  River  Killer.  Seattle  police 
mounted  a large  scale  search 
through  Seward  Park  for  more 
victims  of  the  killer  and  for 
evidence  of  what  might  the 
killer's  32nd  victim. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Police  Department  began  looking 
to  replace  its  outmoded,  manual 
methods  of  fingerprint  analysis 
with  a computerized  system  that 
would  be  able  to  match  prints 
taken  at  the  scene  of  a crime  with 
prints  in  more  than  1.1  million 
criminal  record  files.  When  com- 
pleted, the  system  will  be  largest 
fingerprint  analysis  system  in 
any  city  in  the  country. 

THE  U S.  SUPREME  COURT 
started  a new  term  with  an  eye  on 
criminal  justice  issues.  During 
the  1986-86  term,  the  Court  is  ex- 
pected to  take  yet  another  look  at 
the  1966  landmark  decision  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  Although 
the  decision  has  been  narrowed 
over  the  past  two  years,  further 
whittling  of  the  ruling  during  the 
current  term  may  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  has  called 
the  ruling  an  "infamous 
decision.” 

THE  AMERICAN  BAR 
Association  (ABA)  warned  Con- 
gress that  proposals  to  abolish  or 
change  the  exclusionary  rule  may 
undermine  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionalism and  generate  years 
of  litigation.  An  ABA  spokesman 
said  there  is  no  proven  connection 
between  the  nation's  crime  rate 
and  the  exclusionary  rule,  and 
that  the  costs  of  the  rule  in  terms 
of  aborted  prosecutions  and  lost 
convictions  are  quite  low. 

COMINGS  & GOINGS:  A Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  Bedford- 
shire. England,  police.  Alan  G. 
Marlowe,  joined  the  faculty  of 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice. . . . Dianne  Dome  became 
the  first  female  corporal  in  the 
history  of  the  Alaska  State 
Police.  . . . Johnnie  Johnson 
became  the  first  black  police  cap- 
tain in  Birmingham.  Ala.  . . . 
Clear  Creek,  Colo..  Sheriff  James 
Bennett  resigned  his  post,  saying 
he  had  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
job.  . Candy  Lightner,  chair- 
woman and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing. was  dismissed  from  her  posi- 
tion. . . . Robin  Ahrens  became 
the  first  female  FBI  agent  killed 

in  the  line  of  duty Police  Chief 

Thomas  LeTourneau  of  Blooming 
Prairie,  Minn.,  resigned  under 
fire. 

November  Miami 
tests  for  drugs;  steel 
towns  in  trouble; 
storm  over  Philly; 
Baltimore  foot  patrol 

THE  CLOSING  OF  STEEL 
mills  across  Allegheny  County. 
Pa.,  forced  local  officials  to  effect 
drastic  cutbacks  in  police  service 
and,  in  some  cases,  dismantle 
police  forces  altogether.  While 
cities  and  boroughs  throughout 
the  region  appeared  to  oppose  the 
idea  of  regionalizing  police  ser- 
vices, Bob  Callen,  director  of  the 
Steel  Valley  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, said  that  local  and 
municipal  budget  restraints  will 
eventually  necessitate  such  ac- 
tion. 

FOLLOWING  IN  THE 
footsteps  of  police  agencies 
across  the  country,  the  Miami 
Police  Department  began  requir- 
ing officers  to  undergo  urinalysis 
tests  to  detect  illegal  drug  use. 
Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
Miami  department  had  its  image 
tarnished  by  the  suspension,  ar- 
rest or  resignation  of  13  officers. 
Chief  Clarence  Dickson  was 
among  the  first  officers  to  submit 
to  the  tests,  which  were  said  to 
have  the  strong  support  of  the 
local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

BALTIMORE  POLICE  COM- 
missioner  Bishop  L.  Robinson  in- 
stituted an  updated  version  of  the 
traditional  foot-patrol  deploy- 
ment plan  for  his  force.  The 
deployment  was  intended  to  be 
very  flexible  and  temporal,  said 
police  spokesman  Dennis  Hill. 
Captains,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  district  com- 
manders, assumed  responsibility 
for  deploying  patrol  cars  while 
district  commanders  were  placed 
in  charge  of  foot-patrol  units. 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  THE 
debate  began  to  intensify  over 
police  chiefs'  exercise  of  discre- 
tion in  determining  who  may 
receive  a gun  permit.  Proposed 
legislation  would  shift  the  burden 
of  proving  fitness  to  carry  a 
firearm  from  the  applicant  to 


police  and  mandate  a 30-day  licen- 
sing determination.  Pro-gun  lob- 
byists said  the  legislation  would 
enable  more  women  and 
minorities  to  receive  permits, 
while  police  maintain  that  the 
legislation  would  allow  virtually 
anyone  to  receive  a permit. 

ACCORDING  TO  A 
Government  study,  only  one  out 
of  every  five  convicted  felons  ob- 
tained hand  guns  through 
legitimate  channels  such  as  retail 
stores.  Of  guns  obtained  by 
criminals,  the  study  found  that  44 
percent  wore  bought  or  otherwise 
acquired  through  friends  or 
relatives;  26  percent  were  ob- 
tained through  black  market 
channels;  21  percent  from  retail 
outlets  and  9 percent  from  a varie- 
ty of  other  illicit  means. 

A SURVEY  DONE  BY  THE 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  noted  a 24  per- 
cent drop  in  the  death  rate  for 
drunken  drivers  between  1980 
and  1984.  Data  released  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  the  same  period  showed  a 
drop  from  60  percent  to  43  per- 
cent of  drunken  drivers  among  all 
driving  fatalities.  Transportation 
Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole  said  the 
statistics  show  that  "programs  to 
discourage  drunk  driving  are 
yielding  tangible  results." 

PHILADELPHIA  POLICE 

Commissioner  Gregore  A.  Sam- 
bor  announced  his  resignation  in 
the  wake  of  evidence  presented  to 
the  commission  investigating 
police  actions  in  evicting  the 
radical  group  Move  (see  May). 
Testimony  by  former  New  York 
City  fire  marshal  Charles  C,  King 
suggested  that  the  decision  by 
Sambor  to  allow  the  fortified 
bunker  on  the  roof  of  the  house  to 
burn  virtually  doomed  the 
neighborhood.  The  city's  Frater- 
nal Organization  of  Police  lodge, 
meanwhile,  voiced  concern  that 
local  police  were  being  set  up  to 
take  the  rap  for  the  Move  incident 
on  May  13. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Police  Department  announced 
plans  to  offer  a promotional  exam 
for  sergeants  in  which  candidates 
would  be  allowed  to  use  reference 
books  for  part  of  the  test. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
State  Police  instituted  a policy  re- 
quiring all  recruits  to  undergo  a 
urine  test  for  drug  use. 

COMINGS  & GOING8: 
Veteran  Pittsburgh  police  officer 
John  Daniel  is  picked  to  head  a 
special  counseling  program  for 
public  safety  employees  suffering 
from  alcohol  abuse.  . . . Alliance. 
Neb.,  Police  Officer  David 
Lehman  is  chosen  as  officer  of  the 
year  by  the  Police  Officers' 
Association  of  Nebraska.  . . . 
Houston  Police  Officer  Manuel  F. 
Zamora  becomes  the  HPD’s 
Hispanic  Officer  of  the  Year,  . . . 
New  York  Transit  Police  Officer 
Irma  Lozada  is  awarded  her 


department  s Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously.  . Jim  Cuhrell  is 
appointed  sheriff  of  Roosevelt 
County.  N.  Mex.  Federal 
drug-enforcement  official  George 
Broenan  is  selected  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Maryland  State 
Police,  replacing  Wilbert  Travere. 
who  retired.  . . Rep.  Mario 
Biaggi  is  named  man  of  the  year 
by  the  Society  of  Professional  In- 
vestigators. The  head  of  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Academy.  Clark  Price,  is  removed 
in  an  "organizational  move". 
Former  Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  Jnmee  O'Grady 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Cook 
County  sheriff.  , . . Russellville, 
Ala.,  Police  Chief  Robert  B.  Saint 
is  convicted  of  oxtorting  bribes 
from  bootleggers,  and  resigns. 

December.  Hat  Trick; 
chop  ihopi  targeted; 
fear  of  AIDS;  new 
vests,  new  guns 

THE  NATIONAL  NAR- 
cotics  Border  Interdiction 
System  geared  up  for  Hat  Trick 
II.  u massive  anti-drug  campaign 
involving  the  Navy,  Army.  Air 
Force,  Drug  Enforcement  Au 
ministration.  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice. However,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  also  a participant  in  the 
operation,  said  it  would  curb  ns 
much  of  its  anti-drug  patrolling 
as  possible  in  hopes  of  saving 
money. 

LEGISLATION  PASSED 
last  year  requiring  car  manufac- 
turers to  stamp  Vehicle  Iden- 
tification Numbers  (VINs)  on  all 
component  parts  of  cars  most 
likely  to  be  stolen,  and  making  it 
illegal  to  tamper,  remove  or 
falsify  VINs,  has  law  enforce- 
ment hopeful  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  a jump  on  illegal  "chop 
shop"  operations  and  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  stolen  cars  and 
parts. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  WAS 
urged  to  take  tough  ad- 
ministrative measures  to  beef  up 
national  security  following  the 


discovery  chat  drug  smugglers 
might  have  been  able  to  compile  a 
list  of  maaaxhan  1.000  radio  fre- 
quencies used  by  the  military  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 

PHILADELPHIA  MAYOR 
W Wilson  Goode  unveiled  a re- 
vised version  of  his  plan  to  com- 
bat corruption  within  the  city 'a 
police  force.  In  ono  controversial 
measure,  Goode  proposed  the  Im- 
plementation of  a Field 
Associates  Program  using 
rookies  to  report  any  instances  of 
corruption  they  discover  Pro- 
posals to  employ  polygraph  testa 
on  a limited  baais  and  to  rotate 
vice  squad  officers  annually  drew 
mixed  reviews  from  the  local 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  lodge. 

THE  BALTIMORE  POLICE 
Department  announced  plans  to 
order  now  vests  that  would  pro- 
tect officers  against  such 
firearms  as  .357  and  .44  Magnum 
handguns.  Police  Commissioner 
Bishop  L.  Robinson  said  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  level  of 
protection  against  the  high 
powered  ammunition  police  are 
seeing  more  often. 

OVER  200  FLORIDA  LAW 
enforcement  officials  gathered  at 
u summit  meeting  organized  by 
Florida  Deportment  of  Law  En- 
forcement Commissioner  Robert 
Dempsey  to  discuss  long-term 
ways  of  koeping  crime  at  bay 
while  the  state's  population  ex- 
pands over  the  next  16  years. 

MULTNOMAH  COUNTY. 
Ore.,  Sheriff  Fred  Pearce  pro- 
posed legislation  to  create  police 
districts  in  Oregon  in  ordor  to  off- 
set what  he  described  us  a sharp 
decline  in  police  protection  duo  to 
county  budget  cuts.  In  somo 
cases,  Pearce  said,  the  State 
Police  has  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  sheriff's  department.  Lieut. 
Col.  Emil  Brandaw,  who  will 
become  State  Police  superinten- 
dent in  January,  said  he  was  not 
sure  whether  ho  would  support 
Pearce's  legislation,  but  agreed 
with  the  Sheriff's  estimation  of 
the  problem. 

ACCORDING  TO  CONGRES- 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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Police  Recrulte.  The  City  of 
Greeley.  Colo.,  in  seeking  quality 
individuals  for  the  position  of 
police  officer  in  ite  166-member 
police  deportment.  This  pro- 
gressive and  professional  depart- 
ment offers  exceptional  career  op- 
portunities. excellent  training 
and  education,  professional  stan- 
dards and  competitive  pay  and 
benefits,  along  with  o wide  range 
of  opportunities  for  specializa- 
tion. 

Applicants  must  be  21  years  of 
age  by  April  30.  1986,  and  have  u 
high  school  diploma,  valid 
driver's  license  with  good  driving 
record,  and  stable  work  record 
Two  years  of  college  are  roquired 
for  promotion.  Applicants  must 
pass  a comprehensive  tasting  pro 
cess.  Salary  ranges  to  12,397  per 
month  for  police  officers. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  City  of 
Groeley  Personnel  Department, 
919  7th  Street.  Greeley,  CO 
80631.  13031  363-6123.  Doadline 
for  applications  is  February  21. 
Women  and  minorities  are  en- 
couraged to  apply. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  College 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  at 
Howling  Green  State  University 
has  an  anticipated  tonuro-truck 
opening  for  an  assistant  professor 
of  criminal  Justice. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  or  closely 
related  field,  Position  requires 
strong  commitment  to  research 
und  publication,  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent capabilities  in  teaching, 
advising  and  service. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, vita  and  three  current  letters 
of  reference,  before  February  16, 
1986,  to:  Dr.  Clyde  R.  Willis. 
Dean,  College  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green, 
OH  43403-0280. 

State  Troopers.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  accep- 
ting applications  for  entry-level 


positions  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Applicants  must  be  between  20 
and  29  years  of  age  and  be  a high 
school  groduste  or  possess  GED. 
Weight  should  be  proportionate 
to  height,  and  vision  must  be  st 
least  20/70.  correctable  to  20/40. 
Ail  candidates  must  U S.  citizens 
of  good  moral  character  and  a resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  making 
preliminary  application. 

Applicants  for  the  positions, 
which  are  non-Civil  Service,  must 
pass  written  exam,  strength  end 
agility  test,  physical  exam,  back- 
ground investigation  and  oral  in- 
terview. 

Salary  ia  6638.80  biweekly  dur- 
ing academy  training  and  starts 
at  816.024  annually  upon  gradua- 
tion, Overtime  and  shift  differen- 
tial paid,  along  with  annual 
clothing  maintenance  allowance. 

To  apply  or  to  obtain  additional 
information,  write  to:  Director. 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  1800  Elmer- 
ton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency and  Corrections  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  is 
seeking  to  fill  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion. Successful  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  teach  any  combina- 
tion of  courses  in  correctional 
treatment,  psychology  of  of- 
fenders, Juvenile  justice  or 
criminal  justice  administration, 
and  to  carry  on  an  effective 
research  and  publication  effort.  A 
doctorate  in  a discipline  directly 
related  to  criminal  or  juvenile 
justice  is  required.  Those  who 
have  the  dissertation  completed 
by  August  15,  1986,  will  also  be 
considered.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  strong 
research  and  scholarly  abilities. 

Closing  date  for  applications  is 
February  16,  1986,  or  until  the 
position  Is  filled.  Salary  is 


negotiable.  To  apply,  send  cur- 
riculum vita  and  list  of  three 
references  to:  Dr.  Theodore  N. 
Ferdinand.  Search  Committee, 
Crime  Study  Center.  Southern  Il- 
linois University  - Carbondale.  IL 
62901.  AA/EOE. 

Faculty  PoaiUona.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  a liberal 
arte  college  with  a specialized  mis- 
sion in  criminal  justice,  public 
policy  and  administration  and  fire 
science,  anticipates  several  tenure- 
track  faculty  openings  beginning 
with  the  foil  1986  semester.  All 
candidates  must  have  a doctorate 
and  a demonstrated  commitment 
to  teaching,  research  and  scholar- 
ship. All  faculty  positions  are 
available  for  September  1,  1986. 

The  anticipated  positions  in- 
clude: 

1 Department  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration  (assis- 
tant professor)  — Areas  of  respon- 
sibility are  constitutional  law  and 
American  politics,  including  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  American 
legal  system,  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights,  and  criminal  law  and 
procedure.  Knowledge  of  court  ad- 
ministration is  desirable. 

1 Department  of  Sociology 
(assistant  professor)  — Requires  a 
specialization  in  dispute  resolu- 
tion and  conflict  intervention. 
Teaching  responsibilities  will  in- 
clude the  area  of  social  conflict. 

H Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Ad- 
ministration (assistant  or 
associate  professor)  — Specializa- 
tion required  in  police  science. 
Practitioner  experience  preferred. 

H Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Ad- 
ministration (assistant  professor) 
— Specialization  required  in 
security  management.  Experience 
in  corporate  security  management 
required.  A.S.I.S.  certification 
preferred. 

1 Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Ad- 
ministration (assistant  professor) 
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— Specialization  required  in  cor- 
porate security  management  and 
police  science.  J.D.  may  be 
substituted  for  Ph.D. 

Applicants  should  send  resume 
and  other  appropriate  material  to 
Jay  Sexter.  Academic  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Provost,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  W. 
56th  St..  New  York,  N Y.  10019. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
January  30.  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  is  an  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Assistant/ Associate  Professor. 
Illinois  State  University  is  seek- 
ing to  fill  a tenure-track  position 
for  the  fall  of  1986.  Individual 
chosen  will  teach  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  areas 
of  criminological  theory  and 
juvenile  justice  and  conduct 
research. 

Applicants  must  have  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related 
field.  Substantial  coursework  in 
criminal  justice,  experience  in 
teaching,  research  and  publica- 
tion preferred.  Rank  is  either 
assistant  or  associate  professor, 
salary  is  negotiable. 

Application  deadline  is  March 

Police  Chief 
City  of 

Bellevue,  Washington 

| The  Police  Chief  is  the  City's 
top  law  enforcement  official 
responsible  for  directing  a 
; department  of  160  commis- 
sioned and  civilian  em- 
ployees in  such  areas  as 
patrol,  investigations,  crime 
prevention,  training,  and 
staff  support  plus  a state-of- 
the-art  communications  facil- 
i ity.  The  Bellevue  Police 
j Department  is  known  for  its 
use  of  professional  and  in- 
novative approaches  to  law 
; enforcement  and  works  in 
close  communication  with 
other  City  departments  and 
1 citizens.  Successful  can- 
didates should  have  10  to  15 
years  experience  in  police  ad- 
ministration as  Police  Chief 
or  a top  level  administrator  in 
a large  municipal  police 
organization.  Heavy  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  in- 
novative problem  solving, 
management  and  leadership 
skills  and  demonstrated  suc- 
cess in  managing  a modern 
law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion. An  advanced  degree  in 
public  administration, 
business  administration  or 
related  police  science  field  is 
preferred,  Starting  salary  is 
negotiable  between  $47,613 
to  $59,632  per  year,  depen- 
ding on  qualifications. 

Applications  must  be  sub-  j 
mitted  by  February  14. 1986.  j 
For  application  materials,  j 
call  or  write:  Jenson-Oldani 
and  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite 
570.  411  108th  Avenue  N.E..  j 
Bellevue.  WA  98004.  (206) 
451-3938.  The  City  of  Belle- 
vue is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


1, 1986.  To  apply,  send  vita,  three 
letters  of  recommendation,  and 
an  official  copy  of  latest 
transcript  to:  Dr.  Steven  G.  Cox. 
Chairman,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  401 
Schroeder  Hall.  Illinois  State 
University,  Normal,  IL61761. 

Senior  Management  Positions. 
The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  is  seeking  pro- 
gressive, dynamic,  creative  police 
administrators  who  can  provide 
strong  leadership  and  direction  to 
its  professional  and  support  staff. 
Candidates  must  be  results- 
oriented,  hard-working  and 
energetic.  A combination  of 
higher  education  and  work  ex- 
perience will  be  considered. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with 
education,  experience  and  respon- 
sibility. The  available  positions 
are: 

Director  of  Police  Organiza- 
tional Services:  A senior  manage- 
ment position  responsible  for  the 
Center  for  Police  Administration, 
the  Center  for  Police  Patrol  and 
Tactical  Operations,  the  Center 
for  Police  Investigative  Opera- 
tions, the  Center  for  Police  Traffic 
Safety,  the  Center  for  Police  Sup- 
port Services  and  the  Center  for 
International  Policing.  The  direc- 
• tor  will  also  serve  as  the  director 
of  the  Division  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Police.  The  position 
reports  to  the  executive  director. 

Director  of  Special  Services:  A 
senior  management  position 
responsible  for  membership  ser- 
vices, the  annual  conference, 
testing  services,  product  sales, 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Police 
Studies  and  marketing.  The  direc- 
tor will  also  serve  as  the  director 
of  the  Division  of  State  Associa- 
tions of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The  posi- 
tion reports  to  the  executive 
director. 

Coordinator,  Center  for  Police 
Administration:  A technical 
specialist  position  within  Police 
Organizational  Services.  The 
coordinator  will  be  responsible  for 
conducting  the  research  of 
methods  and  technology  to  im- 
prove police  administration,  and 
will  also  serve  on  I ACP’s  manage- 
ment study  team. 

Deadline  for  all  applications  is 
January  31.  1986.  To  apply,  send 
resume  to:  Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
P.O.  Box  6010,  13  Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20878. 

Management  Analyst 

The  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  seeks 
director  of  management 
services.  Qualifications: 
broad  experience  in  local 
law  enforcement  manage- 
ment and  in  provision  of 
consultation  on  manage- 
ment issues  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 
Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send 
resume  to:  PERF,  2300  M 
Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20037.  EOE. 
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Continued  from  Page  13 
sional  investigators,  the  National 
Narcotics  Border  Interdiction 
System  (NNBIS)  has  been 
plagued  by  inefficiency  and  a lack 
of  resources.  Investigators  found 
that  little  cooperation  has  been 
established  between  drug  en- 
forcement agencies  competing  for 
publicity  and  that  few  officials 
were  very  sure  of  what  their  mis- 
sion was.  Moreover,  investigators 
said,  the  system  is  of  little  help  in 
resolving  the  difficulties. 


DESPITE  EFFORTS  BY 

iolice  to  encourage  citizens  to 
ight  crime,  only  35  percent  of  an 
-stimated  37.1  million  crimes  at- 
tempted and  completed  in  1983 
were  reported  to  the  police,  accor- 
ding to  a Justice  Department 
study.  The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  maintained  that  vic- 
tims are  more  likely  to  report  a 
crime  if  they  have  suffered 
substantial  property  loss  or 
physical  injury. 


THE  U S.  SUPREME  COURT 
ruled  that  incriminating 
statements  elicited  by  an  under- 
cover informer  from  an  indicted 
defendant  could  not  be  used  to 
convict  the  defendant  of  the  crime 
he  was  indicted  for.  The  5-to-4 
decision  reaffirmed  Sixth  Amend- 
ment rulings  that  have  barred 
police  from  obtaining  statements 
from  an  indicted  defendant  with 
no  attorney  present. 

"LET'S  DO  IT  TO  THEM 
before  they  do  it  to  us,”  may  not 
be  just  a TV  catchphrase  much 
longer.  The  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  maintaining  that  its 
officers  are  being  "outgunned” 
by  criminals,  said  it  is  considering 
arming  officers  with  semi- 
automatic weapons.  The  weapons 
under  consideration  are  the 
Italian-made  Beretta  and  several 
semi-automatic  firearms  manu- 
factured by  Smith  & Wesson. 
Critics  of  the  proposed  move  to 
such  firearms  say.  however,  that 
police  would  then  risk  the  chance 


For  some  a 
the  start  of 


A vanload  of  cocaine  greets  police  in  southern  Florida,  thanks  to  o citizen’s  tip.  On  a national  level.  Congreaiiional  Investigator*  are 
questioning  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  National  Narcotics  Border  Interdiction  System. 


of  accidental  discharges. 

AS  CONCERN  GREW 
within  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity about  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS). 
Wichita.  Kans.,  police  began  car- 
rying disinfectant  with  them  as 
part  of  their  standard  equipment. 
The  police  department  began  pro- 
viding officers  with  EpiCare,  a 
lotion  that  contains  a 50  percent 
alcohol  solution  to  be  rubbed  on 
hands  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  naturally. 

A MICHIGAN  STATE 
University  study  stated  that 


police  car  chases  are  unsafe  no 
matter  what  the  speed  or  how 
long  the  chase  lasts.  The  study 
concluded  that  it  may  actually  be 
safer  to  ram  a suspect's  car 
When  police  rammed  a suspect, 
created  a roadblock  or  boxed  a 
suspect  in.  the  study  noted,  there 
was  a capture  rate  of  96  percent  as 
opposed  to  the  average  rate  of  77 
percent. 


COMINGS  & GOINGS:  Dan- 
bury, Conn.,  Lieut.  Andrew  Jay 
Woods  is  included  in  the  1985  edi- 
tion of  Outstanding  Young  Men 
in  America. . . . Deborah  A.  Hoar 


becomes  the  first  female  state 
trooper  in  Florida  promoted  to  a 
supervisory  rank. . . . 

Washington  County.  Neb., 
Sheriff  William  Gutschow  vows 
not  to  resign  despite  a recent  in- 
dictment. . . . Oregon  State  Police 
Chief  John  Williams  retires  and  is 
succeeded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Emil 
Brandaw.  . . , Cayuga  Heights, 
N.Y.,  Police  Chief  Harlln 
McEwen  resigns  to  become  depu- 
ty commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services.  . . . Cleveland’s  safety 
director.  Reginald  M.  Turner,  and 
its  police  chief.  William  T.  Han 
ton,  both  resign.  . . . Former 


year  to  forget,  for  others 
big  things  to  come  in  1986 


Continued  from  Page  2 
will  allow  previously  tainted  con- 
fessions to  be  admitted  into 
evidence;  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  deadly  force  against  suspected 
felons  who  flee;  expanded  authori- 
ty to  search  motor  homes;  limits 
on  the  liability  of  cities  for 
isolated  acts  of  police  miscon- 
duct. and  much  more.  Attorney 
General  Meese,  meanwhile,  has 
enthusiastically  taken  up  the 
cause  of  rolling  back  some  of  the 
Court’s  decisions  of  the  past  26 
years  or  more,  including  the 
Miranda  rule,  the  exclusionary 
rule,  race-  and  gender-based  hir- 
ing quotas  and  other  issues. 
Although  in  office  less  than  a 
year.  Meese  has  wasted  no  time  in 
trying  to  "swing  the  pendulum” 


away  from  defendants’  rights  and 
back  to  the  side  of  criminal 
justice.  Again,  as  with  efforts 
directed  at  organized  crime  and 
drug  trafficking,  time  will  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  success. 

The  year  ahead  holds  con- 
siderable potential  for  law  en- 
forcement, and  not  simply  in 
terms  of  those  issues  previously 
mentioned.  A Senate-approved 
bill  to  roll  back  certain  provisions 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act 
awaits  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  recently 
passed  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
reduction  bill  may  yet  affect 
criminal  justice  in  ways  that 
could  make  the  dissolution  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 


ministration look  like  nothing 
more  than  having  one's  allowance 
withheld.  Terrorism  still  plagues 
Americans  in  isolated  overseas  in- 
cidents. seeming  to  be  biding  its 
time  before  coming  ashore  in  the 
U.S.  However,  when  all  is  taken  in 


balance,  the  year  just  past  sug- 
gests that  law  enforcement  can 
weather  unexpected  storms  and 
achieve  stunning  successes,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
1986  can  bring  us  more  of  the 
same. 
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Socrot  Sorvico  agent  Kevin 
Tucker  is  chosen  as 
Philadelphia's  new  police  com 
missioner.  . . . The  chairman  of 
the  Marion  County.  Go.,  Commis- 
sion. Horace  I.  Snyder,  is  named 
as  acting  sheriff  pending  resolu- 
tion of  u cocaine  conspiracy  case 

against  Sheriff  Joseph  Clide 
Grier  Dave  Warren,  chief 
deputy  sheriff  of  Pinal  County, 
Ariz..  rosigns  for  personal 
reasons. 
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